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You see often the slogan, “Our teachers mold 
the nation’s future.” Thanks to the Advertising 
Council, you are familiar with it, and with its 
companion picture of the children held in the palm 
of the hand. You are familiar with it—have you 
thought about it? 


You have seen it in all sizes. Maybe you saw it 
in the tableau at the A. A. S. A. in Atlantic City? 
Real children were standing in the palm of the 
hand, meaning your hand as a teacher. 


It needs a mighty hand. Is yours that large? 
Are the children, John and Mary and all the 
others, secure with you? What of the future of 


the nation? 


Atomic energy is awe-inspiring. People form 
the atomic piles or bombs, choose how atomic en- 
ergy is used. You help form the people. 


Faced with that responsibility, a teacher, are 
you bringing your best to the job? Be your best, do 
your best! ‘Our Teachers Mold the Nation’s Fu- 
ture!” —R. L. H. 


Paut M. Cook, Business Manager 
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Editorial Comment 


Keep the Channels Clear 


An increasing number of men who land in top 
positions in educational administration are men 
of experience in more than one state. We have just 
been reading a series of news reports. A sample 
case is the new superintendent who comes to a new 
job after experience in Washington, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts. We are almost persuaded that it is 
one of the requirements for leadership to have 
experience across the country. Maybe there is a 
contribution too from experience in moge than 
one nation? 

At least we are persuaded that opportunities in 
education may come across state lines. If teachers 
are to be free to accept the opportunities which 
come to them, some attention must be paid to prob- 
lems of state certification, and to state retirement 


programs. 
Why should not a national plan of teacher re- 
tirement make it possible for teaching in any 


state to count? Should not the teacher be free to 
accept a job in another city or state without sacri- 
ficing an equity in pensions or retirement plans? 
matters as West Virginia history, government, 
Can there be a national standard for certification 
of teachers? We can see reasons why a state wishes 
teachers to know its own history and geography, 
but need such knowledge be an advance require- 
ment? A candidate for certification in West Vir- 
ginia must present five semester hours in such 
matters as West Virginia history, government 
geography. The candidate for certification in 
Washington must show required courses in Wash- 
ington state history and government. An effective 
teacher will wish to know such things, but a 
teacher in another state may be blockaded by such 
advance requirements, which may therefore tend 
to destroy the national unity. Other carriers of 
ideas, such as newspapers and radio waves, cross 
state lines without difficulty. The ease with which 
they cross state lines is an asset to the national 
unity. Will it not be in the national interest also 
for teachers to move freely across state lines? 
Canada has a like problem. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation meeting in Ottawa this sum- 
mer heard its president, D. C. Munroe, on the 


theme “Helping the Teacher to Develop National 
Unity.” A resolution adopted by the Federation 
provided for a committee to study interprovincial 
validation of teachers’ certificates and the possible 
establishment of a Canadian certificate. The Ca- 
nadian Education Association also has a commit- 
tee at work in this field. 

The long-run good of the profession will be 
well served by keeping the channels of exchange 
open. 


We Should Set an Example 


The measurement of people and their abilities 
is part of the work of education. In establishing 
policies of entrance into the profession and of 
leaving the profession, our actions should be a 
model for other professions to follow. 

As a practicing school administrator, I watched 
the effects when hospitals adopted a rule that they 
would accept as student nurses only high school 
graduates in the top fourth of the class. It was 
a reaction against a situation. Like many reactions, 
it seemed to me to go too far. From the classes 
which graduated from my high school, the hos- 
pitals lost some good students who in my judg- 
ment would have made good nurses: they accepted 
some people who in my judgment would not suc- 
ceed in nursing because of attributes other than 
the scholastic. 

Now comes the proposal that teachers colleges 
shall accept students only from the top fourth in 
scholastic marks. This too is a reaction against 
the acceptance of some poorly qualified people. 
But from this corner, it seems to me that in edu- 
cation we should do better than to adopt this pol- 
icy. Perhaps we are not ready yet to analyze all 
the factors which make for success in teaching. For 
me, the matter of intellect and book learning is 
only part of the equipment of the successful teach- 
er. We know of no convincing evidence that only 
the top fourth in scholastic marks make good 
teachers of all children. We know of evidence in- 
dicating that other personal qualities weigh quite 
heavily in such success. We have seen lately a re- 
port from one supervisor in one subject, saying 
that when his rating of teachers is compared with 
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scholastic marks the ‘‘C’’ people rank better than 
the “A” people. Maybe intellectual equipment 
matters more for some subjects, some ages of 
pupils taught, than others. 

There is a similar problem in leaving the pro- 
fession. There is no magic in the age 65. Its adop- 
tion for retirement is a reaction against some 
abuses; it may be going from the frying pan into 
the fire. The length of life is increasing. Can we in 
education get the facts, perfect the processes 
whereby our standards for admission and retire- 
ment shall be based upon scientific facts? 


Conversations 


Across the months, bits of two conversations 
have stuck in my mind. They may interest you. 


A 


At a dinner in connection with the Chicago 
meeting of the U. S. National Commission on 
UNESCO, I was seated at a table with Reuben 
Gustavson, distinguished physicist lately become 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. I said, 
“I have been wondering what becoming an ad- 
ministrator has done to you. You have carried 
social and civic interests along with a career in 
pure science. What has becoming an administrator 
done to your reading?” 

He said, “I still read about 200 books a year, 
about the same. A man has to!”’ 

“Are the books in physics and science?” 

“Some of them are, of course. But no citizen 
can read only the books in his own field. To un- 
derstand what science is doing to this world, we 
have to read outside the field of science. I try to 
read biography and fiction, for example; I think 
every teacher should. We want to understand 
Russia—every teacher should read a history of 
Russia this year, more than one, for the truth is 
hard to find. The reading should not be just the 
popular books. For the understanding of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for example, I have been read- 
ing some of the Nobel prize winning fiction from 
that area. How many teachers read anything be- 
sides the Saturday Evening Post, and perhaps the 
Book of the Month Club selection?”’ 

I said, ‘“‘Don’t crowd me, mister!”’ 

How do you answer his question? And do you, 
by wide reading, pay the price of service and 
leadership? 


More is expected of Phi Delta Kappans, be- 
cause they are Phi Delta Kappans. Brother Joy 
Elmer Morgan puts it like this to me in a letter 
recently: 


On the whole, our school people are poorly informed 
about public affairs. For example, I have often tried an 
experiment of asking one man after another some spe. 
cific question about his reading, taking, if possible, ten 
on a single question. Checking with ten people the other 
day, all leaders, I did not find one who had ever read 
a basic history of the Russian people. 

Perhaps you can do something through Phi Delta 
Kappa to encourage more continuous study of social 
and civic issues. 


II. 


In a.hotel room at Atlantic City, we were talk- 
ing with Brother William G. Carr. He said, “In 
your January issue, I enjoyed very much that 
“Things and People, An Experiment.” 

(You may remember that story of the cannon 
ball? The physics experiment, in which the can- 
non ball could not be moved by the sledge ham- 
mer because of its moment of inertia but could 
be moved by the finger tips rhythmically applied, 
suggested that the same principle held in human 
relations? ) 

My answer was, “I liked it, too. I thought it 
had something to suggest in the matter of segre- 
gation in education, discussed in another article 
in that same issue.”’ 

He answered, “I don’t know about that. You 
cannot press an analogy too far. In the matter of 
segregation, perhaps there are other analogies 
which might be as accurate? For instance, could 
it be, in the line of physics still, that the analogy 
of a steel bar might be better? When it is cold 
you cannot bend it. You can heat it, though, and 
then bend it easily. Until you get the heat up to 
a certain point, there is no use beating on it. May- 
be segregation in the United States will be ended 
by the white heat pressure of the American peo- 
ple, doing at one stroke what cannot be done 
otherwise?” 


Learning is to Be Enjoyed 
‘For a child the joy of learning is normal, espe- 
cially when what he learns is meaningful for him.” 
If that be true, a fair test of your success today as 
a teacher is, “Did every child in every class you 
taught today enjoy his time with you?” 
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The National Defense 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


HE maintenance of national security is one of 
Site major issues facing American education 
and the nation as a whole. As long ago as October, 
1945, the Problems and Policies Committee, of 
the Council, drafted a statement that was pre- 
sented to the President which in part said, 


We petition you, as President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, to ap- 
point a broadly representative National Commission 
composed of leaders of such groups as industry, labor, 
agriculture, education and the church, and with repre- 
sentatives from the Senate and House, to consider all 
evidence and viewpoints regarding the defense of the 
nation in peace time and to report to the nation at the 
earliest possible moment. . . . We believe that the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee will elicit broad dis- 
cussion of the issues involved. From the report of the 
Commission we should expect sound guidance in the 
development of a national policy which will assure the 
national defense and which will have the understanding 
support of all our people. 


Unfortunately, the President did not follow this 
suggestion but instead appointed a Commission to 
consider one possible aspect of national defense 
only, namely universal military training. Never- 
theless to its credit, the Commission went further 
than its responsibility and in May 1947 issued a 
report entitled ‘A Program for National Security.” 
The President’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training listed “‘six essentials of an inte- 
grated National security program,” including uni- 
versal military training. In its report the Com- 
mission gave a certain priority to the first five 
elements in its program of national security when 
it declared that “If the introduction of universal 
training should have such an indirect effect of 
weakening, rather than strengthening, the other 
elements of our national security, then our Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the adoption of 
universal training would be a mistake and would 
diminish, rather than increase, our National se- 
curity.” 

President Harold Dodds, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, a member of the Commission went even 
further in an address before the Association of 
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American Colleges at Cincinnati in January of 
this year when he declared: 


I expressly repudiated then, as I do now, the so- 
called collateral benefits of compulsory military train- 
ing. It can never compensate for the shortcomings of 
the home, the church and the school, as some think it 
would. Whatever contributions it might make to good 
citizenship are on balance highly debatable and slight, at 
best, for the simple reason that military discipline and 
citizenship discipline for civic responsibilites are two 
entirely different categories of human behavior. It would 
make no perceptible contribution to education and its 
benefits to the national health would be so slight, for 
reasons which I shall not elaborate now, as to offer no 
reason for its adoption. 


Has Congress given anything like adequate at- 
tention to this first prerequisite of national de- 
fense? Well, to be sure, we have an act for the 
promotion of vocational education on the statute 
books which proved immensely helpful in winning 
World War II and we are trying to make up to 
several millions of veterans of that war what they 
missed by way of educational opportunity prior to 
their induction in the armed services. 

But what about Federal aid for general educa- 
tion and for a National Science Foundation as 
measures of national defense? The Federal aid bill 
for general education has at long last passed the 
Senate overwhelmingly but, while the House 
Armed Forces Committee mulls over one plan 
after the other with respect to airplanes and selec- 
tive service and recommends appropriations for 
military defense far in excess of what the Presi- 
dent requested, the bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion lies peacefully sleeping in the bosom of the 
Committee and in imminent danger of death 





* This article is adapted from a section of the President's 
Annual Report to the American Council on Education in session 
in Chicago, May 7, 1948 
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through the indifference of a Chairman and the 
stubbornness of the House leadership. Yet this 
first line of national defense only costs $350,- 
000,000. How does that sum compare with the 
billions we shall expend on military defense? 

(Editor’s Note: The Congress adjourned with- 
out passage of either bill to which reference is 
made. ) 

Yet, widespread general education is a major 
factor even in military defense itself, as I pointed 
out in my report to you last year, as follows: 

“By August 1, 1942, approximately 200,000 
men have been deferred from military service for 
illiteracy alone. Then the Army decided it would 
have to use the illiterates in any way it could. Be- 
tween August 1, 1942 and October 1, 1945, there 
were inducted in the Army alone 324,128 illiter- 
ates—the equivalent of nearly eight divisions— 
who because of their lack of fundamental educa- 
tion could not be mobilized profitably early in 
the war and who were doubtless of only limited 
use at any time in the war. What would Eisen- 
hower or Bradley not have given many times on 
the Western Front for another eight divisions of 
well-equipped and trained men! The contention 
of the educators is that remedying this situation 
is one of the first things in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of national defense about which this country, 
including the military authorities, should be deeply 
concerned.” 

The American Council on Education collabo- 
rated in securing the widest possible distribution 
and consideration of the report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 
Later, using the report as a basis, the Council 
carefully drafted a questionnaire which was placed 
on the desks of 2,124 heads of colleges, secretaries 
of associations and superintendents of school sys- 
tems. This same form was forwarded by their ex- 
ecutive secretaries to the membership of the other 
representative national organizations, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
American Association of University Professors, 
and the American Vocational Association. 

The summary of our survey, as of approximately 
the first of this year, shows conclusively that about 
three out of every four educators believe that uni- 
versal military training is not essential to national 
security. On the other hand, the great majority 
of them believe that a strong, healthy population, 


a coordinated intelligence service; scientific re- 
search and development, industrial mobilization 
and stock piling; and the regular Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines, of high mobility and striking 
power are essential elements in national security 
and defense. 

The educators of this country are fully aware 
of the fact that within three short years after the 
most devastating war in history, we seem to be 
again perilously near to another struggle against 
dictatorship and oppression—how near none but 
those who bear the heavy responsibility of the 
government in these critical days can guess. In 
common with all other citizens American edu- 
cators do not want war. But they are not pacifists. 
They recognize that in the present critical inter- 
national situation America must be strong mili- 
tarily and in every other way which contributes 
effectively to national defense. To achieve this 
power they urge a comprehensive and coordinated 
system of all the elements which are really vital 
to national defense. To them universal military 
training in peace time does not commend itself as 
an effective measure of national security. The 
nearer we get to war the more evident its inade- 
quacy becomes. 

If then war again seems imminent or seriously 
threatened, I want particularly to emphasize the 
fact that a high percentage of American educators 
believe that armed forces with high mobility and 
striking power, including the air force, are es- 
sential to national security. They are convinced 
that, if possible, such armed forces should be pro- 
cured through voluntary enlistment. But if this 
fails, I believe that the educators, not withstanding 
the obvious difficulties it would again create for 
the colleges and universities, would be in favor 
temporarily of the reenactment of Selective Serv- 
ice. I base this statement on the fact that in Feb- 
ruaty 1947, while the Selective Service Law was 
still in force, the following declaration was 
adopted by the representatives of the constituent 
organizations belonging to the Council. 


Pending the completion of a comprehensive study 
of all aspects of national defense, we recommend that 
Selective Service be continued until such a time as the 
requirements for occupation and other military responsi- 
bility can be met by voluntary enlistment and that the 
quota be limited to the difference between the total 
strength of the armed forces authorized by the Con- 
gress and the number of men who volunteer. 


SORA To ci uertey, 


Lk Shieh, ) 
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I base my belief further on the fact that months 

before the outbreak of World War II the colleges 
and universities accepted the necessity of Selective 
Service and proceeded from that time on at great 
sacrifice to cooperate loyally and without reserva- 
tion with the armed services. They will do so again 
under similar circumstances. I wish now to call 
your attention to one of the critical paragraphs 
now contained in the bills which are being con- 
sidered in the House and Senate: 

The President is authorized, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide for the de- 
ferment from service under this Act in the armed 
forces of the United States of any or all categories of 
persons whose employment in industry, agriculture, or 
other occupations or employment, or whose continued 
service in an office (other than an office described in 
subsection f) under the United States or any other 
State, Territory, or possession or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or whose activity in study, research, or other 
endeavors is found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest: Provided, 
that no person within any such category shall be de- 
ferred except upon the basis of his individual status. 

Verily, it sometimes seems difficult for us to 
learn even in the hard school of experience. I am 
sure that it was in the minds of those who initiated 
the first Selective Service Law back there in 1940 
that men should be selected for both military and 
civilian service. Yet those who were selected for 
national defense as civilians were categorized as 
being “deferred” from military service. There en- 
sued one long continuous battle in the interests of 
an integrated and comprehensive plan of national 
defense to keep scientists and others who were 
indispensable to the non-military aspects of na- 
tional defense from being gobbled up, by a Selec- 
tive Service that was unable or unwilling to be 
selective on a comprehensive basis and which often 
put these men with their precious training in the 
armed services and so wasted their special talents. 
Even the Manhattan project (the atomic bomb) 
had to fight for its life. But you know that sad 
story full well. 

Plainly, therefore, deferment from military 
service upon the initiative of the individual con- 
cerned, especially the closer we get to war, is both 
undesirable nationally and unfair to the individual. 
World War II demonstrated that men who are 
essential to the war effort in civilian capacities will 
often not ask for deferment from military service 
when their buddies down the street are selected 
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and inducted. The next time if the choice is left 
to them they are likely again to allow themselves, 
perhaps in even greater numbers, to be inducted 
into the armed forces when in many instances they 
would be of more service to the armed services 
themselves and to the nation as a whole in civilian 
pursuits. 

In the opinion of educational leaders this mat- 
ter is of critical importance. Quite independently 
two different committees of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, composed of men who were in a 
position to see the mistakes of World War II 
in this regard, recently adopted similar resolutions 
with respect to it. The resolution of the Commit- 
tee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government on April 1, President 
Raymond Walters, Chairman, reads: 


The Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government, American Council on 
Education, respectfully urges that, in the proposed Se- 
lective Service act, the policy in respect to manpower, 
trained and in training in highly specialized areas such 
as science, technology, medicine, linguistics, etc., be one 
not of deferment but of assignment in terms of national 
needs. In regard to these areas, it is our understanding 
that the National Security Resources Board has the au- 
thority and responsibility for determining need and sup- 
ply and for developing policy within statutory limits. 


The Council’s Committee has in this brief 
resolution given the key to what should be our 
national defense policy in war or in any critical 
international situation. There should be a national 
manpower board with the responsibility to access 
the nation’s needs, both military and civilian, to 
classify men according to their respective abilities 
and technical attainments, and with the author- 
ity to assign individuals to those duties both mili- 
tary and civilian where they can be of the most 
service to their country. Only in this way can we 
do away with the stigma of deferment which 
caused enormous waste of manpower in World 
War II. Indeed only in this way can we have a 
truly national manpower system. 

These observations hold for “‘any and all cate- 
gories of persons whose employment in industry, 
agriculture or other occupations or employment 
or whose activity in study, research or other en- 
deavors (including Senior ROTC and NROTC) 
is found necessary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest,” as set forth in 
the present bills before the Congress. 
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I am sure that based on our experience in World 
War II, you will join me in expressing gratifica- 
tion that it is now proposed to lodge the adminis- 
tration of this act in persons who are not in mili- 
tary or naval service and that the Director shall 
be appointed by the President from civil life. 


International Education 


All during the debates on universal military 
training and more lately on selective service which 
have occupied so much of the Council's attention 
during the past year, I have had a deep feeling 
that educators and laymen alike have given scant 
attention to the only kind of national defense 
which can really prevent war, namely, mutual 
international understanding. I hold Russia and 
her satellites to be responsible for an iron curtain 
which prevents freedom of communication be- 
tween the East and the West and thus breeds 
mutual suspicion and distrust rather than under- 
standing and good-will. I believe that Russia has 
done a great disservice to world peace by her vetoes 
and her refusal to join the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. I 
hope that she may some day be brought to realize 
that America has no designs on her security and 
welfare but that on the contrary we are tremen- 
dously anxious to help build a family of nations 
where all men the world over may develop and 
prosper in peace. 

Nevertheless, we, too, have not done all that 
we should for world peace through mutual under- 
standing. To be sure, the Congress rather promptly 
passed the necessary legislation providing for U. S. 
membership in UNESCO but each year since that 
time after meeting our contribution to the central 
office in Paris, it has reduced the appropriation 
necessary to carry on UNESCO's work in this coun- 
try to the barest essentials, namely a few hundred 
dollars. Altogether the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year including our contribution for the sup- 
port of the Central office in Paris will not total 
more than $3,600,000. How does this figure for 
national defense and international peace compare 
with the billions we contemplate for military de- 
fense? 

After a long struggle the Congress finally 
passed, early this year, the Smith-Mundt Law au- 
thorizing a program of international information 
and educational exchange. I assure you, however, 
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that it has been difficult to induce the Congress 
to make anything like adequate appropriations 
even for the information program and so far no 
provision has been made next year for the educa- 
tional exchange program except in Latin America. 
At the present time, the total expenditures con- 
templated for the entire program during the next 
fiscal year total along about $29,000,000. How 
does this figure for national defense through inter- 
national understanding compare with the billions 
we spend on military defense? 

To these programs for international education 
the Congress through the Fulbright Act has ex- 
tended to those countries short of dollar exchange 
which desire to purchase surplus war materials 
from the United States in their own currencies the 
right to devote the proceeds of these purchases up 
to $20,000,000 to the payment of transportation 
and expenses of American students and teachers 
who wish to study and work in these countries. 
Similarly arrangements may be made to meet the 
transportation expenses but not the living or tui- 
tion expenses of foreign students from these re- 
spective countries who wish to study in the United 
States. 

This, too, is a very intelligent and commendable 
use to which to put these resources, and we should 
all be grateful to Senator Fulbright and his as- 
sociates for it. But again the total amount involved 
is a small sum and so far it has not been extended 
to any of the Latin American countries. 

Indeed all these measures looking to our na- 
tional security through international understand- 
ing involve only a small fraction of the amount of 
money which is being expended on military de- 
fense. One wonders when our government will 
ever become intelligent enough to spend money— 
real money—on those efforts which alone in the 
end will bring about international peace and hence 
our own national security. 


All Teachers Can Help 


Yet I would not have you assume that in our 
country this matter is solely or even primarily a 
matter for government concern and support. The 
task which confronts us is an educational task and 
as such it becomes the responsibility of teachers 
and educational administrators in their classrooms 
and acting through their organizations. 
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Education in Unesco 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


NESCO grew out of educational thinking. 
Some of that thinking went on in our own 
institutions and organizations in the United States, 
but the precipitating group was a group called the 
Allied ministers of education, which met in Lon- 
don for 18 months during the war, and up to the 
fall of 1945. Dr. John Studebaker was there part 
of the time. Grayson Kefauver, our brother in Phi 
Delta Kappa, played a very distinguished part in 
those meetings. Long before the war was over, 
they knew that something would have to be done 
to organize and visualize the peace, not to let it go 
by default, and not count on the foreign ministers 
and politically minded people alone to take all the 
steps that seemed to be necessary. 

Following these sessions, Great Britain invited 
representatives of education, science, and cultural 
arts to form some kind of United Nations struc- 
ture in London in the fall of 1945. Many educators 
thought that an organization similar to the ILO 
would be satisfactory. They thought that there was 
enough vision in the ranks of education to form an 
international body attached to the United Na- 
tions. You may remember that it was at San Fran- 
cisco that the word education was written into the 
UN charter. The idea of including education was 
later accepted unanimously by the Congress of the 
United States. 

So education has a good history—you might 
say we have had a legitimate birth in the United 
Nations family. That could hardly be said for us 
in the League of Nations. The educational and 
cultural projects under the various committees of 
the League of Nations tended to become academic. 
They had distinguished men like Sir Gilbert 
Murray sitting about the table and they published 
a lot of volumes, but few persons paid any atten- 
tion to this group of devoted workers. We thought 
it would be better this time not to have education 
represented at all unless it could be in a realistic 
fashion. 


The S in Unesco 


Some of these ideas had already been taken up 
by the natural scientists. As a matter of fact they 
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had combined over 400 international bodies in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences into one 
union for the purpose of developing a United Na- 
tions branch or agency. Dr. Harlow Shapley and 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton were both active in that 
movement. They had a distinguished committee 
and executive board; they really meant business. 
When they discovered that the educators were 
far ahead in terms of getting into the United Na- 
tions, they proposed that all these forces be joined. 
So we added to the E of what is now UNESCO 
an ‘‘S’’ for science. 


The C in Unesco 


Now the “C” in UNESCO is a peculiar addi- 
tion; why not be content with UNESO? Well, we 
discovered what some of us already knew, that 
“education” does not strike a responsive chord in 
many persons working in the humanities, fine arts, 
and mass media of communication. In univer- 
sities there was indeed some professional jealousy 
of the men in education. They used to say at Teach- 
ers College (Columbia) that the street separating 
that college from the other colleges was the wid- 
est street on the campus; to some extent it was true. 
So when the word “education” was spelled with 
a capital ‘‘E,”” and the word science with a capital 
"S,” it seemed that there were a half dozen groups 
that did not belong in either category. The edu- 
ucators, I must say, were quite willing to regard 
all these people as educators, especially the scien- 
tists, because most of the scientists were professors 
as well. These groups did not feel at home any- 
where within the first two initials and they wanted 
another one. I refer to the men in the press, the 
radio, motion pictures, to librarians, museum di- 





* This article is the report of an address to the Phi Delta 
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rectors, poets, authors, publicity workers—to all 
persons in the fine and applied arts, whether or not 
connected with colleges. 

Perhaps the word “‘culture”’ is a poor one, but 
nobody has been able to think of a better omni- 
bus term. What we have, then, is the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

Unesco started off with much fanfare in the 
fall of 1945, with an initial membership of about 
20. Its present membership is 40 nations. This 
structure itself is attached to the United Nations. 
There is a section in the latter portion of the 
United Nations charter which permits the develop- 
ment and attachment of specialized agencies. 
UNESCO is one; WHO and FAO are other ex- 
amples. Unesco is not accordingly something that 
educational or scientific people have attached in 
any strange or unreliable fashion to the United 
Nations structure. 


Unesco Conference Travels 


Unesco has a general conference (the main leg- 
islative body) which meets once a year. The first 
meeting was in Paris in 1946, the second in Mexico 
City in 1947, and the third is slated for Beirut, 
Lebanon. The idea is to meet around so that vari- 
ous countries may know about Unesco while the 
delegates and observers, numbering perhaps 1,000, 
get to know these countries too. That happened in 
Mexico; everybody who went there has a better 
feeling for the Mexican people. 


The Executive Board 


Between these large annual sessions the work is 
carried on by the Executive Board, of which I am 
the third member from the United States, having 
succeeded Archibald MacLeish and Milton Eisen- 
hower. The Executive Board has more power than 
it should have for reasons that the General Con- 
ference will begin to understand after a while. 
If anybody gives you too much to do, more than 
you can pay for, and if you then have a board 
which must select what really should be done, 
then you have a powerful board. So far the Gen- 
eral Conference has proceeded, in a gay fashion, to 
give the staff much more than it can do. Then this 
small executive board meets and says do this and do 
that—somebody has to make the choice, and this 
group makes it. It turns out to be an interesting 
and exacting assignment, and I am enjoying it. 
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The Director General of Unesco is Julian Hux- 
ley, a distinguished biologist and writer whose 
term runs out this fall. The Deputy Director Gen- 
eral is Walter Laves, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, who carries on much of the budgetary 
and administrative work. There are a few other 
Americans there, but for the most part none in 
high positions. Generally the Americans have tried 
to keep away from the chairmanships and chief 
assignments within Unesco. We must remember 
that many impoverished and devastated countries 
have much to offer in intelligence, culture, good- 
will, and fine tradition. If the Americans, big, 
strong and wealthy—good providers to the world 
—paying forty per cent of the Unesco budget, 
backed by a powerful National Commission were 
“to throw its weight around,” wanting this and 
that, I thing Unesco would be rather an unhappy 
experience. So we sit back and respond only occa- 
sionally. There are exceptions which you may 
have read about in the press, where some essential 
policy is concerned such as the right of free 
speech or of free journalism. Then the Americans, 
the British, and the Scandinavians are likely to be 
the first ones to speak up; we have that reputation, 
and I am proud of it. 


Unesco Works for Peace 


What is it that Unesco is supposed to do? Its 
charter begins with this classic statement: ‘“That 
since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the structure of peace must be 
erected.” 

The key word in Unesco is peace. It is not or- 
ganized for the sake of getting scientists together 
or for advancing research as such. Unesco’s re- 
sponsibility is to find out if teachers, scientists, 
and social leaders may be able to add something 
in international affairs which seems to have been 
lacking. 

There is much freedom. Most of the restrictions 
have to do with nuclear energy or other know!l- 
edge affecting the military plans of the member 
states. Obviously they are not discussed much more 
than they are at the present time, not through 
Unesco, but through the Security Council, in ac- 
cordance with general security plans which have 
been advanced. 

Unesco is intended to be an intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and civic aid in the maintenance of 
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e among nations. Its purpose is not internal re- 
form along political lines. Some members forget 
this. For example, when a Polish delegate, taking 
a communistic line, wants to prove a point, he 
generally starts to attack the United States—even 
in Unesco where we are all supposed to be friends! 
And the main line of attack is that we permit free 
speech, we do something terrible, in allowing 
public officers to be criticized. Anybody can throw 
verbal tones at a President of the United States— 
recently almost everybody has! In Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Russia, such freedom is unthinkable 
and there is, therefore, a constant strain. Unesco 
does not advocate abuses, but Unesco will not com- 
promise in this area, and Russia remains aloof. 

So much for ideals, which played a big part in 
the present San Francisco meeting. The practical 
questions are: Where do you get the money; how 
do you get the staff; how do you evaluate the pro- 
gram? How do you show that this is a good thing 
in the world, and not just some starry-eyed vision 
that really will not accomplish anything? In Phi 
Delta Kappa, especially, without paying any price 
in terms of ideals, attitudes, or spiritual qualities, 
we do want action. It is quite all right for any one 
of you to look at Unesco, to look at its program 
and ask what really is going on. Now there are 
several hundred projects incorporated in its seven 
million dollar budget. I suppose that the best 
work to date has been done in educational re- 
construction and rehabilitation. There, under gen- 
eral Unesco auspices, particularly in Europe, but to 
some extent in the Philippines and in other parts 
of Asia, Unesco organizations and clearing houses 
have managed to secure $150,000,000 worth of 
school supplies for schools and teachers. I think 
myself that this one project, the CIER project 
alone, justifies the whole work. In such aid, as in 
the Boxer Indemnity, there may reside great moral 
dividends in the future. 


Teach People to Read! 


I shall mention two or three projects in the field 
of education, and the first one is the greatest single 
educational project ever undertaken in the history 
of the world! It.is being worked out entirely by 
educational leaders. Dean Henry Holmes of 
Harvard was very active in it, and Grayson 
Kefauver, whom I mentioned, helped to get it 
started. It is called the ‘Project in Fundamental 
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Pledge to the United Nations 


I pledge allegiance to the United Nations, 
And to the ideal for which it stands— 
Union in the one world, indivisible: 
Where, under the One God, men live 

In liberty, equality, and fraternity— 

One government 

Of all people, 

By all people, and 

For all people, 

Serving each other in peace and good will, 


—R. L. Hunt 





Education,’” which is just another term for the 
eradication of illiteracy. The estimates indicate, as 
we put them together for country after country, 
that about 50 per cent of all the people in the 
world cannot read or write. It is 85 per cent il- 
literacy for India according to the Indian leaders 
themselves, and over 80 per cent for China. There 
are, then, well over a billion people who need this 
fundamental, intellectual and civic skill. Now 
when we say “read and write” we have designs be- 
yond the alphabet or the C-A-T for cat. After all, 
you do not take a 60-year-old worker in India, 
China, or New Guinea, and teach him with con- 
cepts which are appropriate for the 5- or 6-year- 
old child. At the same time that we teach the lan- 
guage, we begin to clarify and develop concepts, 
history, economics, and the scientific aspects of 
his learning. So by the time he can read and write, 
he has mobilized anew, and, we hope, in a rather 
effective fashion, many of the things he already 
knew. 

I had not thought so much about it until I sat 
for a few hours one day next to a Hindu delegate 
in Unesco. I said, “Why is it that you people are 
so keen about this? You have had illiteracy for a 
long time.” He said, “It should have been elimi- 
nated long ago—centuries ago, but now it’s crucial. 
I have seen this happen. I have seen a sound truck 
loaded with electronic devices come along and 
set itself up with a loud speaker in the village. In 
some cases not one person could read or write, or 
had anything at all to guide him, except what 
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could come through the ear. And this man with 
the new device would give a one-sided and dan- 
gerous account of what was going on in the world. 
And they would take it in. They had nothing else, 
no editorials on the other side, nothing in the writ- 
ten word was available to them.” “So, he said, 
“we need a counter mechanism, and it has to 
come from within. Somebody has to take the chil- 
dren, and the grown-up children, and teach them 
how to select ideas and how to evaluate them. 
Otherwise we shall be at the mercy of these new 
engineering devices, and the first man to get there 
with the most loud speakers will determine the 
history of the country! What we want is what all 
educators, philosophers and leaders of the people 
have always wanted,and that is the welfare of the 
people. Therefore, we regard reading and writing 
as crucial.” Unesco, of course, will be only a 
spark-plug in the new mechanism. 


Do Textbooks Teach Peace? 


One other project strictly in the field of educa- 
tion—we are having studies made of textbooks 
to see if we cannot do something to lessen hostility. 
We think that there is a lot in our teaching, even 
in this country, which is detrimental to good re- 
lationships across national boundaries. 

In Mexico City this fall the President of the 
University of Mexico, a physician with whom I 
became well acquainted, said, “You know we 
really are a magnanimous lot down here. Every 
time we think of what we lost, of what we should 
have kept in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, 
then we realize what Mexico really could have 
been. We have the terrible sinking feeling that 
somehow our destiny went beyond us, escaped us. 
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“But,”” he said, “we are giving that up; we are 
going to be what we can. We have great wealth 
and we hope to use it for the public welfare.” So 
they feel that the old tensions can be dissolved, 
and they are willing to go half way in what they 
teach their children and in the most impression- 
able stages. Americans are reciprocating. 

Unesco is studying textbooks over the world, 
trying to find out how some of the poison can 
be withdrawn. Yugoslavia, to use one illustration, 
right after the war started teaching all its children 
to hate Italy. If you start teaching hate at the stand- 
ard of six, and carry it through the grades, you 
come out with a people whose knowledge is so 
strained that they hardly know where the truth 
begins. I have seen this happen in the Japanese 
situation. 

We should never under-estimate the power of 
the school room, although our officers and political 
leaders are expert in doing just that. In Unesco, I 
like nothing better than to begin to talk with chil- 
dren. You would think that many persons exist 
in a world without teachers or parents. It has an 
effect upon men who are far from home and far 
removed from these simple dynamic personal re- 
lations. And yet, I think, that it is in our home 
schools, our adult and civic councils, that we get 
our best ideas. 

In Japan the textbooks were one of the most 
formidable weapons developed against us. I saw 
geography textbooks in Japan that taught the 
pupils to consider Japan as the center of a vast 
migration to more fruitful lands. Little flags 
showed where the Japanese might find outlets of 
escape from their crowded and barren islands. The 
flags appeared over Manchuko, of course, and over 
the Philippines, China and the Malay peninsula. 
They went on to Australia, even into California— 
did you know that? Little Japanese rising sun flags 
over California, Alaska, and, of course, Hawaii, 
and British Columbia! When we asked some of the 
educational leaders what they meant by having 
such texts for every child, they said that these 
were very rich and lush countries and it would be 
nice if the Japanese could be welcome there—that's 
all they meant. We know that similar things hap- 
pened in Italy and Germany, but we did not take 
them seriously. We thought it was all funny, we 
thought that Hitler was crazy, as indeed he was— 
dangerously insane. All that can happen again. 








Unesco Seminars 


There will be seminars in Unesco. There is one 
set up for childhood education this fall in Prague. 
The question is, should we or should we not go 
on with that seminar? Some of us have main- 
tained that we should. It is a seminar for improv- 
ing methods of teaching child development and 
child behavior, for kindergarten and nursery in- 
struction. We are taking the position that if we 
cannot work with Poland or the Polish govern- 
ment, or with the Czechoslovakians, then we 
should try to get them out of Unesco. As long as 
they are in Unesco, we feel that we should co- 
operate along educational, scientific and cultural 
lines. 

The educational component in Unesco is 
crucial, not only in terms of the history of the 
organization which I have given in sketchy fashion, 
also not only in the programs which I have men- 
tioned. I think what we have always done as teach- 
ers will help to sustain the United Nations. The 
idea that anybody could come in and tell you what 
to teach is still a strange doctrine in American 
education. If anybody tried to do it, he would be 
faced with a most difficult task. Where would he 
start? What channel would there be? All the cir- 
cuits are broken between Washington and the 
State or local department. A local school board 
can be as wise or as foolish as it wants to be and 
the state departments will not do anything about 
it. Strong as state education was in New York we 
had nothing to do with the selection of textbooks. 
Other countries may not work that way at all; 
some of them want to look at every textbook. In 
Japan the commissioner of education during the 
war was attached to the thought control police. 
He was under a minister who kept looking for 
subversive enterprises or thoughts; a child could 
look at a teacher or parent and say, as the old 
witch hunters used to say, this person is not 
patriotic. We had the same thing in Germany. 
Frankly, I think it could happen here; that is why 
I think we have to be alert. The freedoms which 
we are trying to build up through Unesco are 
crucial to ourselves. 


Money for Unesco 


The United States in the next year will spend 
about three millions of dollars on Unesco. It will 
spend 12 billions on armaments, so the ratio is 
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about four thousand to one. If we wanted to get 
our money’s worth in Unesco, in preventing a 
war, and could account for one four thousandth 
of the total preventive force, then Unesco would 
have paid its way. If it would account for a thou- 
sandth, it would have paid its way four times over, 
on this strictly financial benchmark. Unesco may 
have small chance for success—a thrilling chance 
but a small one, but if it breaks down, then we in 
education have no voice left at all. The leaders in 
the State Department, from the Secretary down, 
have declared themselves for Unesco; they are for 
it, but they recognize that they have something 
new and different under the tent. As you come 
down to the lower rungs, you find a lot of people 
in obscure places of the world who wonder what 
the people in Unesco are going to do in their pre- 
cious preserves. Some things that they are going to 
do are not what these people like. The first thing 
we do is to recognize people and things and many 
of our foreign representatives have scarcely heard 
of illiterate people, children in rags, under-paid 
teachers, curricular outlines, textbooks, schools, 
pencils, microscopes, laboratories, school journals, 
activities, recreation and health programs. Some 
foreign officials do not know much about educa- 
tion at home and some of them never liked edu- 
cation anyway, especially if you spelled it with a 
capital E. 

We do not believe that war is a good solution 
to anything, and we seek other means of resolving 
conflicts. We are going to be as tough as we need 
to be; we think we have something worth fighting 
for—the welfare of children, and the growth of 
peace among nations. Unesco will not be defeated 
by generals or armaments, or discontented State 
Department people, but it may fall through neg- 
lect of leaders in education, science and culture. 
If you ever find a group of teachers or scientists 
contemptuous of our rather feeble efforts to do 
something in Unesco, there is the danger signal. 

You Can Help 

I shall close by saying that Phi Delta Kappa, 
now or at any time, has not been suspect. I expect 
this great organization, which does epitomize 
leadership in education, to be a powerful rallying 
point at all times. It is the only thing I ask for 
among my colleagues; not an acceptance of any- 
thing in Unesco, but a professional and spiritual 
acceptance of its ideals. 











U stands for UNITED. It means 
YOU and all the peoples of the 
world joining together in a fight 
against the ignorance, suspicion, and 


poverty which breed war. effort. 


N stands for NATIONS. 40 of E stands for EDUCATION 
them including our own United 
States of America. In the names of 
their citizens they pledged a global 


together in peace. 


It means sharing and using 
world’s knowledge and using all 
means we have for learning to j 





NESCO is the symbol of a great crusade for 

ce by nations, large and small, whose 

leaders believe that “since wars begin in the minds 

of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 

“Ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause throughout the history of 
mankind,” reads the preamble to UNESCO's con- 
stitution, “‘of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their dif- 
ferences have all too often broken into war... .” 

UNESCO's task, then, is to promote under- 
standing among all these peoples . . . to help re- 
move the tensions which lead to war... . to 
foster cooperation among nations in all efforts 
which seek better living standards and a fuller life. 

It is in the fields of education, science, and cul- 
ture that UNESCO makes its effort. It must 
fashion a practical program in which all citizens 
can take an active part—not simply the leaders in 
education, the sciences, and the arts. 

That program is in the making today. You 
can help carry it forward. 


UNESCO at Work 


UNESCO has a staff of only a few hundred 
persons, but there was drama in what was taking 
place at UNESCO House in 1948. An interna- 
tionally known British scientist was the Director 
General; a former U. S. Government official was 
his Deputy; the president of an American univer- 
sity sat on the Board of Directors, which was 
headed by an Australian. In one office, a former 
school superintendent of Poland was tabulating 
the destruction of educational institutions; in an- 


The Challenge of Unesco’ 


other, a Frenchman was inventorying technical 
shortages of war-devastated countries; elsewhere, 
another noted European was drafting means of 
cooperation in the natural sciences. A center for 
world consultation and cooperation in education, 
science and culture was in the making. The char- 
acters would change—but the work would go on 
in the interests of world peace and security. 
UNESCO's work has only begun. But it has 
been responsible for distribution of vast educa- 
tional supplies; dramatized wartime destruction 
through a “Book of Needs’; issued 200-page re- 
port on technical needs of press, radio, and films; 
established fellowships and stimulated scholar- 
ships and aided the exchange of students; held 
educational seminars and started pilot educational 
programs; set up field scientific stations; paved the 
way for international institutes for theater and 
music and an international pool of literature. 


The UNESCO Program 


UNESCO's great task of trying to insure peace 
and security through international understanding 
is all the more difficult, of course, because of the 
devastation of war. The destruction of educational 
institutions, the plight of teachers and students, 
the barriers to communication, the complications 
of economic exchange—all these multiply its prob- 
lems. But they also dramatize the absolute neces- 
sity of its success! 

UNESCO's broad objectives cannot be achieved 





* This article is from UNESCO, Department of State Publica- 
tion 3225, published for the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO by the Department of State. The attractive folder is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $2.50 per 100 copies. 
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sands for SCIENTIFIC. It C stands for CULTURAL. It 
means illuminating with heart, spir- 
it, and intellect our belief in the 
dignity of man and in the ideal of 
a friendly society of nations. 





O stands for ORGANIZATION. 
It means UNESCO, a world clear- 
ing house for your efforts and all 
the programs, information, and ma- 
terials that will lead men to toler- 
ance, understanding, and mutual 
aid. 





alone by any organization, or by any combination 
of governments. They can be accomplished only 
through the enterprise and faith of the citizens of 
all nations. Because of the vast scope of its job, 
UNESCO must sponsor scores of projects; but 
emphasis has been placed on six broad programs— 
all recognizing the necessity of aid to war-devas- 
tated countries. 

Education Reconstruction—Stimulate relief en- 
terprises to reconstruct and equip schools and uni- 
versities, libraries, and museums. 

Communication—Cooperate in all efforts to ob- 
tain a free flow of information and free travel; pro- 
mote production and distribution of publications, 
films, and radio broadcasts; stimulate interchange 
of scientists, educators, and students. 

Education—Spread knowledge throughout the 
world; eventually teach the illiterate half of the 
world to read and write; educate peoples to live 
in harmony and peace; further education for health 
through personal and community hygiene; en- 
courage academic, vocational and domestic skills; 
spur adult education and aid war-handicapped 
children. 

Cultural Exchange—Sponsor international in- 
stitutes for the theater and music and an interna- 
tional pool of literature; aid in the translation of 
the great books; compile information on the arts 
and sciences. 

Human and Social Sciences—Help identify and 
remove the social, religious, and racial tensions in- 
imical to peace; stimulate inquiries on the princi- 
ples of human rights, democracy and liberty; ana- 
lyze the basis of ideological conflicts which lead to 
wars. 

Natural Sciences—Further the conservation of 
the world’s natural resources; promote research 
centers throughout the world; open up hitherto 
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uninhabitable areas; stimulate scientific develop- 
ments for the benefit of all mankind. 

While work on these objectives must be begun 
through the great educational and scientific lead- 
ers of the world, they can be achieved only when 
people in every part of the world contribute to 
their accomplishment. This pamphlet suggests 
some of the things you can do. 


Action Under Way 


More than $150,000,000 in money, goods, and 
equipment has been contributed by the American 
people for educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries. The major job has been done 
by national organizations which had their work 
under way before UNESCO began to function— 
but they are all working on the “UNESCO idea.” 

The interchange of teachers and students with 
other countries, curtailed of course during the war 
has become a major project with many organiza- 
tions. The passage of the Smith-Mundt and Ful- 
bright acts by Congress will expand this program. 

Cities and towns have organized to meet educa- 
tional needs in communities abroad, schools have 
followed the same practice and several universities 
are planning special aid to other institutions of 
higher learning abroad. Correspondence between 
students here and abroad, and among other groups, 
already has become an important contribution to- 
ward UNESCO goals. 

These are the parts of the UNESCO program 
where progress is most easily identified. Adult 
education, the training of youth for international 
understanding, the efforts to solve social tensions, 
the long-range educational goals, scientific con- 
tributions—these will test the UNESCO program 
as it moves forward. 











UNESCO in the U.S. 


Responsibility for leadership in this country 
rests in the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. It is composed of approximately 100 
distinguished men and women. Forty are selected 
as individuals, 60 from national organizations. 
Among them are scientists, educators, economists, 
editors, industrialists, and government officials. 

The Commission has named committees to work 
on every phase of the UNESCO program. In addi- 
tion, panels are being established to direct U. S. 
participation in the program in a score of fields— 
ranging from the broad problems of education and 
science to the specific questions of copyright and 
translation, from tensions affecting international 
understanding to the provision of technical train- 
ing for students from other nations. 

The Commission is provided with a small secre- 
tariat through the UNESCO Relations Staff of 
the State Department. Its chief channels to the peo- 
ple are through the national organizations active 
in UNESCO’s fields, state and local councils, and 
other interested groups and individuals. Contacts 
are simplified through representation on the Com- 
mission of the great coordinating groups in edu- 
cation, scientific research, industry, and labor. 


The Real UNESCO 


. is to be found in a discussion group where 
friends help each other to find out what is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace. . 
in a classroom where a teacher helps children to 
understand what the people of the world were 
striving for in the Charter of UN when they spoke 
of ‘without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion.” . 
in a university where the resources of scholarship 
are applied to the study of human relations. . . . 
in a broadcasting studio where a program of in- 
ternational understanding is sent out over the 
ae 
around a radio in the home where that program is 
listened to. . . 
in the editorial offices of a newspaper or maga- 
zine or book publisher which gives its readers 
a responsible account of current world problems 
or the background necessary to grasp their mean- 
ane 

Any national organization to which you belong 
may be able to tell you best how to aid in 
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UNESCO's program. Information on education 
reconstruction can be obtained from CIER, 740 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Other 
inquiries will be forwarded to the proper sources 
by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
1778 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
Dd. < 
W hat You Can Do as Individuals—as 
Organizations 

The UNESCO story is being told today on col- 
lege campuses, in schools, through scores of or- 
ganizations. 

Organizations are urged to consider the 
UNESCO program and see how they best can im- 
plement it. Educational reconstruction, of course, 
still holds a high priority. Books, equipment, 
funds for rebuilding, are badly needed. Put in sim- 
ple terms: 

$2 will supply the notebooks and paper re- 

quired by a Chinese student for one year. . 

$5 will buy one to six books for a European uni- 

versity whose library has been destroyed. . . . 

$500 will equip a student kitchen for cheap, 

nutritional meals. 

There are kits costing $10 to $25 which will 

provide a teacher and many students with 

schoolroom supplies and a first-aid package. 

Organizations can take part in the program of 
sending teachers and students abroad, of helping 
foreign students to come here—or aiding Ameri- 
can teachers and students to take part in the semi- 
nars being held in this country. 

They can enter the field of adult education. 
They can help overcome prejudices by a study of 
American history. If there is appreciation of the 
contribution of Spanish missionary fathers before 
Plymouth Rock; of the story of Swiss and Scotch- 
Irish in the settlement of Pennsylvania; of the 
French adventurers who preceded the Cavaliers 
and the Puritans; of the contributions of the 
Greeks and Slovenes and Italians and Irish of the 
great immigration years—all these things help tell 
a new story of America and its debt to the Old 
World. 

They can promote study of UNESCO aims 
through discussion groups, take up the problems of 
discrimination, urge tolerance in communities and 
in neighborhoods. They can dramatize UNESCO 
and its message through exhibits, pagents, and 
other means. 

















Individuals or groups can make their opinions 
felt for peace. Individuals can “‘speak out’’ in 
meeting’’ when they hear a callous inaccuracy 
about people abroad or when they encounter emo- 
tional attitudes toward neighbors. Individuals and 
groups can seek better standards in press, radio, 
and films by criticism and praise—and they can 
further the use of these media in the schools for 
the enlightenment of children on foreign and 
domestic problems in UNESCO's fields. 

In simplest terms, this is the UNESCO message 
to all citizens: 

Your dollars can help rebuild and equip schools 

in war-devasted lands. . . . 

Your city or town can take a part in world af- 

fairs, can help to insure peace by a dozen practi- 

cal projects of its own—among its own peo- 

ms 2 

You can tip the scales toward peace a dozen 

times a day—by a tolerant phrase, an accurate 

fact, a gesture of friendship across present 

racial, cultural, or national barriers. 





Age Retirement and Efficiency 


It appears that education is wedded to half- 
truths and superstitions regarding the relation of 
age to efficiency. 

No one could begin to prove that every teacher 
has so declined in efficiency by age sixty-five that 
he should be retired. I asked the assistant super- 
intendent of schools in a large school system how 
the board of education determined that sixty-five 
is the proper age for the retirement of teachers. 
He replied the board acted purely on the basis of 
tradition. What a slender basis for such a major 
decision! We would expect that people working 
in the field of education would, above all others, 
be governed by science rather than tradition. 

What benefits inevitably accrue to children by 
virtue of the arbitrary retirement of all teachers 
at age sixty-five? Sometimes it is said that chil- 
dren deserve teachers who are alert, active, vigor- 
ous. How alert? How vigorous? Those terms, used 
in that connection, have no intelligible connota- 
tion. 

Certainly inefficient teachers, at whatever age, 
should be separated from the service. But the de- 
terioration of efficiency involves measurement. 
Measurement should be in terms of production. 
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Production should be measured in terms of the 
objective sought. Does anyone know at what age 
a teacher’s production curve inevitably reaches a 
plateau, or at what age the curve inevitably turns 
downward? What are the production units in terms 
of which we measure teaching efficiency? What are 
the production unit norms for various age levels? 
How far are the norms for teachers at age sixty 
below the norms for teachers at age forty? 

Have we been able to state clearly and conclu- 
sively just what teaching objectives are? What is 
the norm aimed at in preparing the individual to 
function adequately in a social democracy, for 
example? How far do the efforts of teachers aged 
sixty-five and over fall below this norm? Kil- 
patrick suggests in one of his books that some of 
the most vital and important products of teaching 
are “by-products”; products not due to direct 
teaching effort so much, but rather emerging as 
a product of the psychio-social situation as a 
whole. What correlation is there between the 
emergence of such by-products and the ages of 
teachers? 

Sometimes it is said that since you must retire 
some teachers at that age, you must retire all. That 
doctrine refuses to recognize individual differences 
in any degree. It is ethically monstrous. 

We need less feeble generalizing, less dumb ac- 
ceptance of tradition. We need more honest, ex- 
haustive, scientific study of the whole question. 
The needs becomes acute as we see the normal life 
span approaching 100 years, as noted in the Janu- 
ary issue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFIN, 
5730 S. Michigan, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





As of April 1948 some 100 school systems and col- 
leges were on their way to FM station ownership and 
operation. Although relatively few FM receivers are 
in the hands of the public, 400 commercial FM sta- 
tions are now in operation, 600 are under construc- 
tion, and 120 applications are pending. Chairman 
Wayne Coy of the FFC predicts that “from 2,000 to 
3,000 FM stations’’ will be on the air within the next 
few years, supplanting AM in all but the sparsely set- 
tled rural areas. A bulletin, “FM for Education,” is 
available at 20 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











Reduce Accidents at School 


By CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 


N ITs publication Accident Facts—1948 Edi- 
tion, the National Safety Council reports that 
55 per cent of all student accidents occur while 
boys and girls are under school jurisdiction; that is, 
either on the school premises or while students 
are going to and from school. This means that 
more than half of the accidents received by chil- 
dren of school age occur during the seven or eight 
hours that they are under school supervision; thus, 
during the remaining two-thirds of the day, less 
than half of the student accidents are received. 
When these facts are considered it is apparent that 
a challenge is presented to the schools of this na- 
tion to do everything possible to protect children 
under their care. The above publication further 
states that, of the accidents to all children of school 
age, 26 per cent occur in school buildings, 22 per 
cent on school grounds and 7 per cent while stu- 
dents are going to or from school. Further, it is 
significant to note that, of the 26 per cent of the 
injuries received by all students in school buildings, 
25 per cent were in gymnasiums, dressing rooms, 
swimming pools or shower rooms. Among high 
school students the accidents in gymnasiums and 
associated areas accounted for 33 per cent of all 
accidents on school premises, with 28 per cent 
of them occurring in the gymnasium alone. 


School Accident Insurance Statistics 


Here are some general accident averages from 
three selected states. These states are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan. Wisconsin has oper- 
ated its school accident benefit plan since 1930. 
Minnesota since 1937, and Michigan since 1940. 
In these three states the average percentages of in- 
juries received in the sports indicated from the 
date of inception of their benefit plans through 
1946-47 are as follows: Football—65.3 per cent of 
all injuries; Basketball—20.5 per cent of all in- 
juries; Physical Education and Intramurals—7 per 
cent of all injuries; Baseball—4 per cent of all in- 
juries; Other Sports—3.2 per cent of all injuries. 

During the years indicated of the operation of 
athletic accident benefit plans in the above three 
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states, there has been a total of 550,660 students 
registered for protection in athletic and physical 
education activities. During the same period there 
were 39,304 injuries for which claims were al- 
lowed. These figures indicate that one claim was 
paid for each fourteen registered students, or ap- 
proximately seven per cent. Athletic accident bene- 
fit plans in most states provide for a scheduled 
benefit to be paid if an x-ray is taken which is 
negative to fracture or dislocation. If the experi- 
ence in other states is similar to that in Michigan, 
there are allowances made for approximately forty 
per cent of all reported injuries for negative x-rays 
alone. Thus, it is evident that if the negative x-rays 
are deducted from the total number of injuries re- 
ported, the incidence of injuries is considerably 
lower than the above ratio of one in fourteen. It 
seems reasonable to give this matter consideration 
because, in reality, the suspected fracture or dis- 
location was not apparent when an x-ray was 
taken. It should not be inferred, however, that the 
student did not receive an injury even though the 
x-ray did not disclose a fracture or dislocation, but 
the seriousness of the suspected injury did not 
materialize, and thus some consideration should be 
given such disclosures. 


Types and Frequencies of Injuries 


Experiences of states vary concerning the types 
of injuries received and the frequency of them. Of 
course, more injuries, in proportion to student 
registrations, occur in football as indicated above. 
This is to be expected because of the contact na- 
ture of this game. 

In football, however, there are certain types of 
injuries which are more prevalent than others. 


* This article is adapted by the Editor from a paper presented 
at the National Safety Congress Schools Section Meeting, Chicago. 
October 18, 1948. 
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Dental injuries are very common. The number of 
fractured noses and collarbones and concussions 
runs high. Fractures of arms and legs also are 
prevalent. In proportion to the number of injuries 
received in football, backfield men are more prone 
to injury than linemen. Forward pass receivers and 
punt receivers also are vulnerable as far as injuries 
are concerned. Injuries in football are more fre- 
quent in mid-field than on goal line stands. Gen- 
erally, more serious injuries occur either at the 
start of a half, or near the close of the game when 


fatigue is an element. By learning more about the 
danger spots, we hope to make the game safer. 

Liberalization of the substitution rule in high 
school football has aided in this respect by allow- 
ing the temporary removal of a player from a game 
because of fatigue or minor injury. 

In basketball, cuts, floor burns, infections, and 
dental or facial injuries are the more common ones 
received. 

Some serious injuries occur in baseball resulting 
in cuts and fractures, largely because of the nature 























DO use arm signals to warn those 
behind that you intend to slow 
down, stop or turn. Bicyclists must 
follow rules of road just like motor- 
ists if 1947 bike death toll of 550 
is to be cut. 


DON’T carry passengers on the 
crossbar, handlebar or fender. 
Never break this rule, even for 
the best girl friend. Extras make 
bike hard to handle, is one of 
chief crack-up causes. 





DON'T hitch to moving vehicles 
of any kind. This is one of the 
most dangerous bike stunts, takes 
many lives and brings countless 
injuries. You are in danger from 
every direction. 


DO have a dependable headlight 
on front and clean reflector on 
rear for night riding. Risk goes 
up as sun goes down, so smart 
riders will have bike in garage 
by nightfall to be safe. 





DO ride single file on the extreme 
right side of the road. Riding 
abreast or weaving in and out 
of traffic slows vehicles, confuses 
motorists and boosts chance of 


DON'T ride bike on sidewalk. 
when there are pedestrians or 
playing children. Dismount and 
walk your bicycle around them. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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of the game. When personal contact does occur 
in baseball there is not the protection to players 
afforded in football. 

Track contributes its share of knee injuries, cuts, 
and cinder burns, the latter often resulting in in- 
fections if they are not given proper attention at 
once. 

Injuries received in physical education classes 
are varied with no definite pattern being apparent. 
Quite a few injuries occur in shower rooms and 
swimming pools caused by slippery floors. 

Attempts have been made by various high school 
rules bodies to remedy some of the disclosures 
from athletic accident benefit plan reports. As 
indicated above, in football a more liberal substitu- 
tion rule has been of aid. It also was found that 
owing to the tenseness of players at the start of 
football games, especially the first half and the 
second half, there were more injuries received at 
these times. High school football rules now pro- 
vide that there must be a three-minute warm up 
period on the field prior to the start of the first 
and second halves. Experimentation is going on 
constantly in the development of safer playing 
equipment. Concern has been given not only the 
wearer of the equipment, but the opponent against 
whom a player is competing. Some athletic goods 
manufacturers now are placing soft material on 
the outside of helmets and shoulder pads. They 
still afford the same protection to the wearer, but 
tend to distribute the shock when two players come 
in contact with each other, thus giving some addi- 
tional protection to the other individual involved. 
The removal of the goal posts in football from 
the goal line to the end line also came about as 
a protective measure. Both the college and high 
school rules prohibit a defensive team from re- 
covering a fumble which has touched the ground 
and advancing it. This regulation was put into the 
official rules in an attempt to prevent pile-ups and 
rough play in such instances. It is believed that it 
has had a beneficial effect. 

In basketball there has been an attempt on the 
part of high schools to safeguard participants by 
shortening the length of the game and providing 
for more time-out periods. The extension of the 
end court line from two to four feet back of the 
backboard has resulted in a less congested area in 
the vicinity of the basket with less likelihood of 
injuries. With the speed of present day basket- 

















ball, these are important considerations. In some 
states that are limitations as to the number of 
events in which students may compete in track, 
especially in running events. Again, the welfare of 
the student participant has been the major con- 
sideration in the adoption of such regulations, 
High school baseball rules also have the provision 
that under prescribed conditions a player may leave 
the game and later re-enter it. It seems significant 
that major attention is being given the welfare of 
participants as a first consideration, rather than 
simply the playing and winning of athletic con- 
tests. We need a great deal more of this sort of 
thing and high schools and colleges are in a stra- 
tegic position to render such a service to young 
Americans. 
Pupil Protection Plans 


At least three states, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
California, have gone a step further in afford- 
ing protection to high school students than those 
states which have confined their athletic accident 
benefit plans strictly to athletics and physical edu- 
cation. Again, Wisconsin was the pioneer of this 
movement and the pupil protection plan in that 
state has just concluded its third year of operation. 
A student registration fee of fifteen cents each is, 
charged for the total school enrollment of the 
previous year. The schedule of benefits is the same 
as that which applies to injuries received in ath- 
letics or physical education. Protection in accord- 
ance with scheduled benefits is provided for a stu- 
dent at any time he is under the jurisdiction of the 
school without regard to the type of activity in 
which he is engaged. In this connection, however, 
it should be pointed out that students participating 
in interscholastic athletics are covered only in case 
they are registered in the athletic accident benefit 
plan itself. During the 1947-48 school year some 
significant data were reported. Wisconsin indi- 
cates that during this past school year there were 
143,112 students registered and 2,937 claims paid 
under the pupil protection plan. The incidence 
of all pupil injuries, therefore, in relation to the 
total number registered was approximately 1.4 per 
cent. Of the injuries involved, 457 were received 
on playgrounds in organized games. There were 
813 playground injuries in unorganized activities. 
In classrooms there were 307 injuries. School hall- 
ways accounted for 143 injuries. There were 148 
students injured on the stairways of school build- 
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ings. Gymnasiums were the greatest offenders, 
there having been 1,060 injuries in that part of 
the school buildings. There were 9 injuries listed 
as miscellaneous. 

Students from the kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade are covered under the Wisconsin plan and 
it is interesting to note that, of the 2,937 injuries 
on which claims were paid, 109 were for accidents 
which took place before school started in the morn- 
ing. There were 2,044 injuries received during 
school time, 506 occurred during the noon-hour 
period, and 278 students were injured after school 
hours. 

Reports from California and Minnesota run 
about the same as those from Wisconsin. In Cali- 
fornia, however, the fee charged is much higher 
than in Wisconsin, it having been fifty cents per 
student last year and will be advanced to one dollar 
per student for 1948-49. The regular State Work- 
men’s Compensation schedule is allowed in Cali- 
fornia and this necessitates a higher student regis- 
tration fee. It will be interesting and significant to 
note whether or not other states follow the pio- 
neer work done in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
California. In some states there is a definite feel- 
ing that the school is not responsible for injuries 
received by students while they are in attendance. 
In California and New York the opposite is true 
and state statutes recognize the responsibility of 
the school in this connection. 

Why did high school athletic associations go 
into the insurance business? In Michigan, when 
the casualty and accident insurance companies were 
contacted, we were told that they had no statistics 
or experience on which to base such risks. That 
reaction obtained in other states. At present 26 
states are sponsoring benefit or protection plans 
through association offices, or cooperatively. 


Safety Education 


The teaching of safety habits is one thing, but 
the use of every possible precautionary measure to 
prevent accidents is another. Our buildings, play- 
grounds, apparatus, and athletic fields all should 
be examples of safety. Through the use of facili- 
ties which are safe, we are inculcating in the minds 
of students who use them, the fact that safety is of 
the utmost importance. Certainly, we as school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, are remiss in our duty, 
if students under our direction do not learn the 


importance of safety not only to themselves but 
from an economic standpoint as well. Since we 
learn to do by doing, so it is with safety. It is not 
something that can be taken for granted; rather, 
safety is the constant repetition of right doing in 
connection with those things in our daily lives 
that will prevent accidents, sickness, and economic 
loss. 


School Sanitation 


There also is another matter which is important 
and it is closely related to the field of school acci- 
dents. The general area to which I refer is that of 
sanitation, and especially school sanitation. The 
general atmosphere of the school environment it- 
self bespeaks the attention which is given to sani- 
tation. Clean hallways, clean classrooms, sanitary 
rest rooms, properly supervised, scrubbed, and 
adequately maintained school grounds and school 
buildings indicate whether or not attention is paid 
to this important matter. As is the case in a stu- 
dent’s home, he will do many of the things in 
school which are acceptable or tolerated where he 
lives. Cleanliness and sanitation, if they are 
stressed, in the everyday life of the child, can have 
a tremendous influence on his life after he has 
concluded his school days. Certainly, it is not an 
unimportant matter—this problem of sanitation. 
I am sure all of us have been in school buildings 
and on school grounds when the entire environ- 
ment nauseated us because it would have been 
possible, with comparatively little expenditure of 
effort, and in most cases with an even smaller out- 
lay from a financial standpoint, to have had the 
buildings and premises clean and sanitary. We, as 
educators, are committing a major crime as far as 
our children are concerned when we expect them 
to spend seven or eight hours a day in a school en- 
vironment which does not teach them the basic 
things which we in America believe to be im- 
portant regarding health. 


Athletic Safety Suggestions 


An attempt will be made to list a few of the 
more important things which we, as school people, 
can do to protect the boys and girls under our 
supervision. This list is not all-inclusive, and many 
other items of equal importance could be added. 

In evaluating the interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram in a high school, it will be well to be certain 
that the following factors are present: 
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(1) There must be adequate and safe equip- 
ment; 

(2) Generally, there should be a minimum of 
at least twice as many squad members as there are 
team positions in the sport concerned; 

(3) Play fields, courts, and gymnasiums must 
be free from injury hazards; 

(4) Competent, well trained instructors must 
teach the activities or coach the sports; 

(5) Sanitation must be a primary considera- 
tion; 

(6) Prompt reporting and attention to medical 
or dental injuries are essential; 

(7) Students must be physically fit at all times 
for participation in athletic activities; 

(8) Students should not wear glasses without 
protection when participating in athletic activities. 


Playground Safety Suggestions 


In addition to the above safety suggestions con- 
cerning interscholastic athletic activities, there also 
are presented some safety suggestions which apply 
to playgrounds, gymnasium, school corridors, and 
stairways. It will be observed that injuries do oc- 
cur in these areas and these suggestions may be 
helpful in preventing of them. Again, it should 
be pointed out that many more safety suggestions 
could be presented and it is not intended in any 
sense of the word to leave the impression that 
these lists are complete. 

In connection with playgrounds, the following 
are important from a safety standpoint. 

(1) Fence playgrounds with borders on 
streets; 

(2) Make certain that playground surfaces are 
smooth and free from ruts, stones, or other dan- 
gerous material; 

(3) Inspect playground equipment frequently 
to make certain that it is safe; 

(4) Teach younger students the safe way to use 
playground equipment and in the manner it is in- 
tended to be used; 

(5) Segregate playground areas for small chil- 
dren so that they are not near game-playing areas 
of older students; 

(6) Do not make it necessary for small children 
to cross game-playing areas of older students to 
reach or leave their playgrounds; 

(7) Supervise play areas when students are us- 
ing them, if at all possible; 











(8) Do not allow older students to use play- 

ground apparatus provided for small children; 
(9) Provide sanitary toilet and washroom fa- 

cilities adjacent and easily accessible to play- 

grounds; 

(10) Keep playgrounds clean and sanitary. 


Gymnasium Safety Suggestions 


The following safety suggestions are presented 
in connection with gymnasiums: 

(1) Avoid slippery floors; 

(2) Recess drinking fountains and mat hooks 
or hangers; 

(3) Provide rounded-edge corners in gym- 
nasiums; 

(4) Shade windows so that the sun is not in 
the direct vision of players or participants in gym- 
nasium activities; 

(5) If possible, supervise all gymnasium activi- 
ties and games; 

(6) Do not allow gymnasium apparatus to be 
used without proper supervision; 

(7) Dismantle and store portable bleachers 
when not in use; 

(8) Hang mats on walls likely to be contacted 
by participants during the playing of games in 
the gymnasium; 

(9) Keep gymnasium floors clean; 

(10) Do not store unused apparatus, chairs, or 
bleachers in the gymnasium. 


Corridor and Stairway Safety Suggestions 


Among the important school corridor and stair- 
way safety suggestions are the following: 

(1) Avoid use of slippery finishes on corridor 
floors and stairways; 

(2) Recess all drinking fountains in corridors; 

(3) Use transparent glass in classroom doors; 

(4) Have rounded-edge rather than sharp wall 
corners; 

(5) Have adequately lighted corridors and 
stairways; 

(6) Do not allow running in corridors or on 
stairways; 

(7) Insist on frequent inspection of stair and 
corridor railings to be certain that they are safe; 

(8) Do not use sharp-edged locker doors and 
insist that locker doors be closed when not in use; 

(9) Do not store material in corridors; 

(10) Use student corridor and stairway officers 
during class passing periods. 








Issues in Public Education Support 


By EDGAR L. MORPHET 


AT are the major issues involving the sup- 

port of public education in America? Most 

of those who have been in touch with the situ- 

ation would probably agree that the following are 

some of the principal factors which must be faced 

realistically in the near future if satisfactory prog- 
ress is to be assured. 


WHAT Is AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION? 


Unfortunately there is still no general agree- 
ment on what constitutes an adequate program 
of education. Presumably most states have at- 
tempted to take steps to assure a satisfactory pro- 
gram in all local school systems. Some have tried 
to do this largely by providing a certain amount 
per capita or per pupil. Others have assured funds 
for teachers’ salaries on the assumption that other 
phases of the program can satisfactorily be cared 
for locally. Still other states attempt to define a 
minimum program to include all items of current 
expense. Relatively few states thus far have pro- 
vided for capital outlay in the state foundation 
program. 

The evidence seems to indicate that an ade- 
quate program cannot be maintained until at least 
the following steps are taken: 

1. A comprehensive program providing for all 
needed services and facilities, including capital 
outlay, is satisfactorily defined. 

2. The cost of this program is determined and 
financed on a level which will assure that all 
reasonable needs can be met. 

3. Steps are taken to see that the program does 
not provide rewards for inefficient or extravagent 
practices and does not result in perpetuating the 
Status quo regardless of need for improvement. 

4. Satisfactory measures of local tax-paying ca- 
pacity are developed and applied to assure that a 
reasonable proportion of the total cost will be 
provided by local funds and that the remainder 
will be guaranteed by the state. 

5. Provision is made to assure that each local 
school system will have ample leeway to provide 
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additional facilities and services as desired and 
needed from local funds. 


How CAN WE GET AGREEMENT AMONG 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS AND Lay CITIZENS 
ON DESIRABLE SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS? 


Several lists of proposed finance goals have 
been published by various individuals and groups. 
Probably the most comprehensive is the list pub- 
lished in the October, 1946, issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. However, there is no 
assurance that these suggested goals would be ac- 
cepted by even a majority of educational and lay 
leaders. Certainly, if practice in the various states 
is used as a measuring stick, it is evident that many 
states do not recognize a large percentage of the 
proposed goals. 

As a basic step toward assuring needed improve- 
ments in school finance it should be evident that 
substantial agreement on desirable goals, not only 
among educational leaders but among educators 
and lay citizens is highly desirable. It should also 
be evident that such agreement can be reached 
only when individuals and organizations forget 
prestige and credit, and deliberately set out to 
develop cooperatively a plan for assembling and 
studying all pertinent facts and using them as a 
basis for agreeing upon desirable goals. 


How CAN WE BRING ABOUT MoRE ADEQUATE 
SUPPORT OF EDUCATION? 


It is evident from a study of the facts that edu- 
cation is not at all adequately supported at the 
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present time in a number of states and in many 
areas of most states. If public education had been 
better supported throughout the country in the 
past, we should have a better nation than we find 
today. We should have less poverty, less illness, 
less vice and crime, less political manipulation at 
all levels of government and less of many other 
influences which are tending to undermine and 
weaken our democracy. We would have more of 
the good things of life. We would have a stronger 
and more stable nation because an adequately sup- 
ported program of education should help to bring 
this about. 

More adequate support for education will be 
provided only when all of the implications for 
the nation, the state and the community are more 
fully understood and their importance more clear- 
ly recognized by a greater majority of the lay citi- 
zens than at present. 


How CAN WE ASSURE THE BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF EDUCATION WHICH Is ESSENTIAL 
IF ADEQUATE SUPPORT Is TO BE PROVIDED? 


There are plenty of evidences that we do not 
have satisfactory understanding of the possibili- 
ties of education at present. Many people frankly 
do not have enough faith in public education. Some 
stop at the conclusion it is costing too much money. 
Others feel that the schools are not doing a satis- 
factory job. By and large, however, it seems that 
a majority of the people have faith in some public 
education, yet do not have enough faith to be will- 
ing to invest the proportion of their incomes in 
public education which is essential if satisfactory 
results are to be attained. 

Better understanding of education will be as- 
sured only when every school is better understood 
by the people who live in the community and when 
there is a better basis for understanding because 
the school is satisfactorily meeting the educational 
needs of the community. 


How CAN WE MODERNIZE OuR STATE SYSTEMS 
OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS? 


Probably some of the difficulties arise from the 
fact that so many of our state systems of school 
support are, from a fundamental point of view, 
quite obsolete. They do not and cannot do the job 
which is required, either because the plan of or- 
ganization of districts is inadequate, because the 
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state system of support is so defective it could not 
do a satisfactory job even though local school sys- 
tems were ideally organized, or because the level 
of support is totally inadequate. 

Our state systems of financial support for schools 
can be expected to be modernized only when their 
deficiencies are brought to light and understood, 
and when the citizens of each state begin to have 
some insight into the possibilities to be attained 
through a better system. 


How Far SHALL WE Go IN ESTABLISHING 
STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION? 


A few states have gone so far in establishing 
rigid controls of school programs that many citi- 
zens feel local initiative is being discouraged. 
Others have established very few regulations or 
controls. Somewhere there must be a basis for 
solving this important problem. There are obvi- 
ously some responsibilities every state should as- 
sume, yet it should also be clear that there are 
certain controls no state should exercise if good 
schools are to be provided. 

It seems apparent that we should establish only 
those state controls or standards necessary to as- 
sure adequate educational opportunities for every 
child when such opportunities cannot be assured 
through equitable local effort and a proper exercise 
of local initiative. 


To WHAT EXTENT SHALL WE CONTINUE TO 
UsE PRACTICE AS A CRITERIAN IN REVISING 
STATE SYSTEMS OF SCHOOL SUPPORT? 


Many states have written into law prevailing 
practice as the guide for determining the number 
of pupils per teacher unit for elementary and high 
schools and for large and small schools. These 
laws in many instances have tended to make it 
impossible for the elementary schools in pattic- 
ular to do a satisfactory job because of the large 
number of pupils used as a basis for determining 
teacher or classroom units. Other states have found 
it impossible to discontinue small and inefficient 
schools because the number of pupils per teacher 
allowed for all schools, regardless of isolation, 
practically assures that these schools can continue 
to operate indefinitely because of the heavy state 
subsidy. What we have been doing in many in- 
stances is to subsidize inefficiency. 


(Continued on page 90) 









Research in Science and Mathematics 


By ALBERT N. HIERONYMUS 


HE October issue of the Review of Educational 

Research reviews the literature on the natural 
sciences and mathematics for the past three years. 
The chairman of the committee reporting is 
». Ralph Powers of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Research is classified according to the 
purposes of the investigators, the four main cate- 
gories being (a) aims and purposes, (b) methods 
and materials, (c) measurement and evaluation, 
and (d) teacher education. 


Aims and Purposes—Science Teaching 


The most widely-accepted published objectives 
of science teaching at the elementary-school level 
appeared in Part I of the Forty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Many studies relating to children’s interests ap- 
peared during the period but in most cases the re- 
sults are of limited value as a basis for curricu- 
lum planning. Much of the content formerly 
taught in the junior high school is now included 
in the elementary school science program. The 
authors, N. Eldred Bingham and Joe Young West, 
conclude that there is much confusion as to the 
place of science in the junior high school and that 
in many instances it is merely a review of elemen- 
tary work. Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the ability to apply scientific method as an aim 
at this level. 

In the senior high school there is evidence of 
continuing emphasis upon problems of social sig- 
nificance which may be found in such broad areas 
of human experience as health, consumership, 
conservation, vocation, family relationships, and 
citizenship. Research shows considerable lag, how- 
ever, in that most schools are operating according 
to traditional subject-centered objectives. Several 
investigators were concerned with methods of 
developing ability to use the scientific method in 
critical thinking and demonstrated that this abil- 
ity can be developed through direct attention. One 
study showed that modern developments in elec- 
trical communication are treated to a very slight 
extent in high-school and college courses. 


Albert N. Hieronymus is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology, College 
of Education, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, and Assistant Editor of the Review of 
Educational Research. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. * 


At the college level there is a definite trend 
toward a more adequate orientation in science for 
all students. The general-education science courses 
are primarily >f three types: survey courses, and 
cultural-heritage or historical courses. 

The trend is away from highly specialized 
courses in the secondary school and some evidence 
was presented which indicated that high-school 
science courses have had little beneficial effect on 
college proficiency. Considerable need for better 
articulation of the high-school and college science 
programs is also indicated. 


Aims and Purposes—Mathematics Teaching 


The aims and purposes of elementary-school 
and junior-high-school mathematics are discussed 
in relation to the social utility and meaning theo- 
ries of arithmetic instruction. Several studies are 
reviewed which traced the growth of number con- 
cepts in young children. Research tends to con- 
firm the growing conviction that readiness for 
learning number ideas and skills is primarily the 
product of relevant experience and not merely 
the effects of becoming older. 

At the secondary level, objectives are defined 
as a result of surveys of mathematics required for 
adult usage and studies of deficiencies. Research 
relating to the level of proficiency required for 
personal efficiency has been almost entirely lack- 
ing. The authors conclude that there is need for 
greater emphasis on research relating to proced- 
ures for correcting and preventing computational 


* This review of the October issue of the Review of Educational 
Research by the Assistant Editor of the Review is presented as a 
cooperative effort of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Re- 
search and the Editorial Board of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. Such reviews are scheduled for Tue Put 
Detta Kappan five times a year. The three-year cycle of the 
Review covers 15 subject fields such as that indicated by the 
title of this issue. 
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difficulties as compared to that directed to discov- 
ering and defining deficiencies. The chapter was 
written by Harold E. Moser, Lucien Kinney, and 
Charles Purdy. 

Methods and Materials—Science Teaching 


In a comprehensive chapter on methods and 
materials in science teaching, John S. Richardson 
and J. Darrell Barnard indicate encouraging de- 
velopments in the preparation of curricular ma- 
terials and teaching aids, particularly at the ele- 
mentary school level. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on pupil-teacher planning at all levels and 
a number of studies gave evidence that such pro- 
grams paid off in improved outcomes of instruc- 
tion. 

A number of studies are reported on the ef- 
fectiveness of available audio-visual materials in 
contributing to the objectives of science instruc- 
tion. They point up the necessity for careful se- 
lection and particularly for extensive preparation 
on the part of both the teacher and students to 
gain maximum benefit. The worth of planned 
discussion prior to film showings has been proven 
experimentally in several recent investigations. 

Special course organizations and teaching tech- 
niques under study attest to the increasing con- 
cern of science educators with the personal and 
social significance of science instruction. Also 
stressed are enrichment and problem-solving meth- 
ods, laboratory methods, and the effects of method 
upon ability to interpret scientific data. 


Methods and Materials—Mathematics Teaching 


Herbert F. Spitzer of the State University of 
Iowa presents a comprehensive evaluation of the 
research on methods and materials in elementary 
school mathematics. Among the trends in line with 
the increased emphasis on the place of meaning in 
the teaching of arithmetic are the marked increase 
in time and attention given to concept-building 
programs, the delay of abstract work, and an in- 
crease in oral work. A number of studies were con- 
cerned with remedying the most common difficul- 
ties in long division. Others were designed to gain 
information on factors in problem-solving abili- 
ties, the teaching of fractions and decimals, aids 
in teaching number concepts and the fundamental 
processes, and teaching methods. 

Robert L. Burch of Boston University reviews 
the literature on methods and materials at the 








high-school and college level. Particularly note- 
worthy is the attention given to fundamental arith- 
metic operations and to problem-solving proced- 
ures in subjects other than mathematics. 


Measurement and Evaluation 


During the period there was a trend toward 
increased use of objective tests and especially to- 
ward cooperation in the preparation of tests. The 
authors, Elsa Meder of San Diego State College, 
and Edwin Eagle of Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
list several valuable outcomes of cooperative prep- 
aration, including improved classroom instruction 
and increased awareness to common objectives. 

In the introduction to the issue the chairman 
concludes that the research in measurement and 
evaluation is lagging behind the best thought on 
aims and purposes. He indicates also that studies 
in evaluation are concerned mostly with the meas- 
urement of certain abilities within the framework 
of teacher-controlled situations with neglect of 
evaluation of progress toward intellectual inde- 
pendence. At the same time it should be noted 
that many investigators have reported ingenious 
devices designed to measure understanding over 
and above factual material and the application of 
such understanding to practical problems. A larger 
number of studies are reported which are con- 
cerned with diagnosis and remedial instruction, 
prognosis and guidance. 


Teacher Education 


R. Will Burnett of the University of Illinois, 
who prepared the chapter on teacher education, 
sent queries to every college in the United States 
that maintains a graduate school to secure informa- 
tion for his review. A very limited number of 
investigations in teacher education were reported 
and a few of these could be classified as objective 
research. 

Among the teacher education problems one in- 
vestigator listed, were lack of understanding of 
social functions of science, thinking in terms of 
subject-matter boundaries rather than in terms of 
functional areas, the acceptance as a single goal 
the imparting of information, and the lack of 
knowledge of available teaching resources. Among 
the trends in teacher education reported were in- 
creases in orientation and survey courses, increased 
firsthand experience for student teachers and in- 
creased emphasis on laboratory and field work. 
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What We Have Learned About Alcohol 


By HAVEN EMERSON 


HE medical sciences have learned enough con- 
‘Tae the effects of alcohol to teach the truth 
simply and without equivocation and complication. 
We can now teach the truth simply. The assured 
truth is not difficult to teach. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


We have learned that misinformation developed 
by advertising, and ignorance resulting from off- 
balance common school education, are largely re- 
sponsible for the social habits of many who become 
drinkers of alcohol. I count that nation derelict in 
its duty in education if it teaches a child about milk 
and fails to teach him about alcohol. The child 
has milk as part of his diet until he leaves school. 
When he leaves school he has to face a choice 
about alcohol, and he has no information with 
which to meet the situation. 


We HAVE LEARNED 


We have learned that the taste for alcohol is not 
a hereditarily or genetically acquired condition. 
We have learned that, whether congenital or ac- 
quired, a state of mental irresponsibility is fertile 
soil for problem drinking, and that such people 
can never take a drink of alcohol without being 
at the mercy of the drink. 

We have learned that alcohol, as commonly 
used today, causes more disease, disability and 
death than any other cause of ill health which is 
wholly in the power of the individual to prevent 
and avoid. 

Since the end of the war in the theatre of Euro- 
pean operations, there have been more deaths 
among American troops in Europe from alcohol 
than from all communicable diseases combined, 
according to the chief of preventive services. Men 
in the army in the last stages of the European of- 
fensive died in larger numbers from use of alcohol 
to the point of self-destruction than were lost by 
all the communicable diseases put together. 


HUMAN RELATIONS THE MAJOR FACTOR 


Medical sciences have learned and found that 
alcohol is not a food, a stimulant, or harmful only 
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in drunkenness. That was the former belief. The 
liver, stomach and heart were supposed to suffer 
only from drunkenness. Those are the least of 
the damages alcohol causes. Deaths from alcohol- 
ism are the least of the harm that alcohol causes. 
It is the constant and severe interference with hu- 
man relations, the disturbance of the conduct of 
people to each other, that is the major damage that 
alcohol does in our society today. 


ALCOHOL Is A NARcoTIC DRUG 
Alcohol is a depressant, narcotic drug, and not 


a stimulant. That cannot be too often repeated, 
and has many social implications. 

The effects of alcohol are almost entirely, if not 
wholly, to be explained by its toxic damage to the 
central nervous system, the brain and spinal cord. 
It is upon those tissues that the action of alcohol 
shows most strikingly. The other effects are so 
minor as to have little, if any, part. It depreciates 
the divinity of man. The only thing that distin- 
guishes man from the brute is his power of self- 
direction, self-control, judgment, discretion. Those 
things are the first qualities of man that are de- 
stroyed by alcohof, long before there is any obvious 
interference with the muscles and motor functions 
of the body. It is the influence of alcohol on the 
brain and spinal cord that is most damaging. 

Alcohol is not describable as a food which forms 
any part of a wholesome diet. 


ALCOHOL SLOWS REFLEXES 


In recent times, it has been observed that the 
life-saving reflexes of the body are all slowed from 
5 to 10 per cent by amounts of alcohol too small to 
be socially appreciable, and in amounts far smaller 

* This article is adapted from an address to the Convention of 


the National Temperance League, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
January 19, 1948. 
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than can ever be degistered under the law or by 
the police as indicating intoxication. In the begin- 
ning states, in amounts too small to be appreciated, 
alcohol slows the reflexes of the body, which we 
are endowed with to protect ourselves from de- 
struction—the nervous reflex action of the eye, the 
ear, the muscles—which we depend on for safety 
in this world of speed and power and uncontrolled 
human association. 


INFERIOR PERFORMANCE FOLLOWs ALCOHOL 


The evidence shows that there is no form of hu- 
man activity so far tested which does not show in- 
feriority of performance as the invariable sequel 
of the absorption of alcohol. I do not care what 
you try—adding machines, typewriting, taking 
dictation—there is no small or large accomplish- 
ment that does not show an inferiority of per- 
formance after the use of alcohol in amounts 
smaller than would be recognized as of toxic sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps the most important of all, is the posi- 
tive statement that no evidence of improvement 
in human health has so far been found to result 
from the use of alcohol in the normal human being. 

Alcohol, as used, causes many times more 
deaths than the infectious diseases. 


THE PuBLic SCHOOL Is RESPONSIBLE 


Civil authority is limited to reducing oppor- 
tunities for exploitation by alcohol. Responsibility 
for correcting conditions rests with the public 
school system; also on the family physician, the 
health officer, the visiting nurse, the ministry, the 
libraries, the press, and the broadcasting stations. 
No health department, local or state, is to be con- 
sidered adequate in its program of public service 
if it fails to use its authority to deal with alcohol 
as a cause of preventable disease for which it 
should have a policy and a program. 

These propositions sum up the experience of 
practitioners and the research of scientists in the 
last fifty years, but are considered by the public as 
still questionable and peculiar to high-strung 
moralists. 

All these statements established on rigorous 
scientific bases, are unknown to the general public 
and often contrary to current ideas and prejudices. 
They should be popularized. 
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Issues in Public Education Support 
(Continued from page 86) 


In the face of sharply increasing educational 
costs and maladjustments it seems certain that 
the time will come in the near future when we 
must find a better criterian than prevailing prac- 
tice if educational needs are to be met satisfac- 
torily. 


How CAN WE GET PEOPLE TO FACE REALISTI- 
CALLY THE ENTIRE PROBLEM OF FEDERAL 
RELATIONS TO EDUCATION? 


The facts show conclusively that many states 
can never have an adequate program of educa- 
tion unless federal support is provided. The facts 
also prove that federal support can be provided 
without undesirable federal controls if we set 
about to accomplish that purpose. It now seems 
evident that the most certain way to get undesir- 
able federal controls of education is to refuse to 
face the real issue, that is, to continue to permit 
funds to be provided for specialized phases of edu- 
cation with these funds, in many instances admin- 
istered by non-educational federal agencies that 
do not understand the problems involved. 

People cannot be expected to face the problem 
of federal support or federal relations realistically 
as long as they do not understand the facts and 
have all sorts of false notions. A more thorough 
analysis and understanding of all pertinent facts 
are therefore necessary as a basis for solving this 
problem. 


SUMMARY 


These are a few of the important issues relat- 
ing to school finance which are facing the Ameri- 
can public today. None of them has been solved 
satisfactorily in any large proportion of the states. 
They can be solved, however, if we face each issue 
squarely and proceed systematically to work out 
solutions. They must be solved more satisfactorily 
than they have been up to the present if we are 
to continue to make the progress in education 
which is so essential for the development of the 
type of democratic nation in which we should like 


to live. 





Once school teachers were the men who are today 
presidents of Cuba, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. 














Eleven Weeks 1n the U. S. A 


A Norwegian as a Guest of Phi Delta Kappa District VI 


N PEOPLE who are interested in their work 

there is always a desire to get into touch with 
colleagues in other countries, and to go abroad 
and see things, and learn by comparison. 

To those working in the service of education 
this is more necessary than to most others. It is 
possible to read books on schools and to study 
the way in which other countries are tackling their 
problems. But life in a school must be /ived. The 
atmosphere, the spirit of school life is an inde- 
finable thing that cannot be described, or removed 
from one place to another like a material object. 
Personal experience is necessary. 

In our harassed world of today it is more im- 
portant than ever to look, across the frontiers of 
nations, for the things that unite. And what unites 
more than getting to know each other and learn- 
ing from each other? 

When in the fall of 1947 I received through 
the Norwegian Ministry of Education an inquiry 
from the UNESCO headquarters in Paris whether 
I was interested in an invitation to go to America, 
I did not hesitate in accepting. 

Isolation from the rest of the world during five 
years of enemy occupation, and difficult post-war 
conditions had practically cut off our contacts with 
the cultural life of other countries. Never was an 
invitation more gladly accepted. 

It was the 6th district of Phi Delta Kappa that, 
out of a generous and genuine feeling of inter- 
national responsibility, offered an educator from 
a small country an opportunity of gathering fresh 
impulses for post-war reconstruction work. This 
was indeed one of those actions which make us 
hope, in spite of bitter disappointments for a bet- 
ter and closer understanding between nations. 

The list I submitted to my hosts of the things 
I wanted to learn, was anything but modest.! But 
all my wishes were complied with thanks to the 
phenomenal organizing talent of my hosts. And 
if this trip had been a failure, the fault would 


See the list of questions in Tue Pur Derta Kappan, March, 
1948, page 296. 
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have been mine, and mine alone. But now when 
it is over, I am glad to say that the success was 
greater than I would ever have thought possible, 
in fact, it could hardly have been more complete. 

From the very moment I was met on the quay 
in New York by Mr. Douglas Grafflin and Mr. 
Ira Kline I had a feeling of being among friends, 
a feeling that grew stronger every day as I got 
to know other members of Phi Delta Kappa. I 
shall always look back on these eleven weeks as 
one of the happiest periods of my life. The pro- 
gram that was to be carried out during those eleven 
weeks required plenty of exacting work on my 
part, but the forbearance of my friends and their 
readiness to help enabled me to attain a hundred 
per cent of the possible and to take with me home 
a rich store of new knowledge and new impulses 
from the rich educational life of America. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 

By way of simplification one may say that all 
organized education has two aims: On the one 
hand, to allow each individual to reach the high- 
est degree of development. On the other hand, 
to make each individual into a socially feeling, 
socially thinking and socially acting member of 
the society which it belongs to. 

Throughout the existence of human society 
those have been the aims of the education of young 
people. But different ages and different cultures 
have looked upon the balancing of these aims 
from different angles. This report does not, how- 
ever, aim at a thorough discussion of this prob- 
lem, nor is it necessary to go deeper into the fact 
that these aims partly merge into one another, 
and that those practicing education in their daily 
work seldom are in the position to plan all their 
actions with a view to the difference between the 
two aims. 

The reason why I have chosen the above gen- 
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eralization of educational aims as a starting-point, 
is this: 

Never in the field of human civilization has 
education had to face more seriously the problem 
individual versus society. The technical and eco- 
nomical development on which the very existence 
of modern society is based, has enormously raised 
the material and mental standard of life of each 
individual. Accordingly, the possibility of a rich 
personal development is at hand. 

On the other hand, modern society requires of 
each individual a greater loyalty than ever to the 
demands of modern civilization, to laws and regu- 
lations, to new forms of civilized life. These fun- 
damental demands concern the life of each indi- 
vidual so deeply that serious conflicts may arise 
between them and man’s striving towards a happy 
and harmonious life. 

It is from this angle that we must view many 
of the political and cultural problems of the world 
today. Totalitarianism and democracy differ in the 
way they tackle these problems, and in the way 
they look upon the balancing of the problems of 
individual versus society. It is clear that all true 
democrats must reject the attacks on the funda- 
mental rights of man. Yet, even a democratic gov- 
ernment requires from each individual a consider- 
able amount of self-sacrifice, of resignation, and 
of loyalty, at the expense of personal freedom. 

In what ways do educators contribute to the so- 
lution of these problems? In what way does the 
greatest democracy of the world, the United States 
of America, tackle these problems today? 

This was the ideological basis of my American 
studies. Now, ideology is not in the air, it must 
be studied in the field, and must be judged from 
the way ideas are carried out in practice. The things 
I wanted to study were the various stages in the 
solution of the salient problem: How to make 
young people into clever, harmonious, and happy 
men and women, and, at the same time, how to 
make them into good citizens? 


THERE Is DIVERSITY 


My first impression of America was that of an 
overwhelming diversity. The first talks with my 
Phi Delta Kappa friends convinced me that it was 
not an easy task to make a simple table of “Edu- 
cation in the U. S.” I was confirmed in this con- 
viction during my first visit to the State Univer- 
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sity of New York. I was enormously impressed 
by the well-organized Albany headquarters. 

But I felt too, that it would take a foreigner 
a good deal of close observation to form a correct 
picture of the amazing diversity of school types, 
of possibilities of education, and of systems of 
management. 

New impressions were added during my pres- 
ence at the convention of American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City during the 
last week of February. The proud motto, “The 
Expanding Role of American Education,” is an 
adequate expression of the overwhelming rich- 
ness of educational life in America today. This 
richness manifests itself in organization and man- 
agement as well as in the material basis of a good 
educational system—school buildings, educational 
media, books, etc. The latter field was demon- 
strated at the great exhibition in Atlantic City, 
which was indeed a manifestation of organizing 
talent, of inventiveness, and of technical skill. On 
a person from a small country this may have a 
overwhelming effect. But we Norwegians do not 
easily lose courage, and we know that the road 
of progress goes through stronger willpower, 
greater energy, and greater skill. Therefore I was 
not depressed at witnessing American wealth. On 
the contrary, it inspired and gave impulses. 


I VIsITED SCHOOLS 


Full of all these new impressions I started my 
studies in the field. The results arrived at through 
studies in the field do not always agree with the 
information one gets at a public office, or the 
impression you get at a pedagogical congress, or 
the picture you form at an exhibition. The actual 
state of affairs may be different. But let me tell 
you at once that I was not disappointed. On the 
contrary, the picture became more complete, more 
human, more varied. Thanks to my hosts, whose 
readiness to help and to instruct me was simply in- 
credible, I managed to get acquainted with the 
educational systems of the north-eastern states. 

I saw school life as it manifested itself in the 
gigantic schools in New York City and in rural 
one-room schoolhouses, in busy manufacturing 
cities like Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, in quiet beautiful Washington, D. C. I 
saw the charming mixture and old culture and 
modern effectiveness in the New England states 
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and the well-organized educational institutions of 
the wealthy suburbs in the metropolitan area of 
New York. I saw a long series of colleges and 
universities, each of which with particular features 
and a charm of its own. New York University, 
John Hopkins, George Washington University, 
University of Maryland, Temple University, Penn 
State College, Pittsburgh University, University of 
Buffalo, Teachers College of Buffalo, Cornell, 
Harvard, Rutgers. 

A strong impression remained of pedagogical 
theories and programs resolutely and effectively 
turned into practice. The results of American or- 
ganizing talent was imposing, indeed. 

What was of greatest interest to a Norwegian 
educator in American education? The treatment 
of this subject must of course be very brief here. 


As WE Do It IN Norway 


The educational system of Norway is based on 
a compulsory 7-year elementary school. Attend- 
ance in all advanced schools is voluntary, aiming 
more or less at a preparation for some profession. 

American schools are marked by the prolonga- 
tion of general education into a higher age than 
is usual in Norway and in most Western-European 
countries. Accordingly the aims and means of edu- 
cation of children from the age of twelve are dif- 
ferent. 

Norwegian children of this age receive theoret- 
ical knowledge in the academical schools, and 
practical training in the professional schools. 
American schools, by giving a more allround train- 
ing, aim at the growth of the whole personality. 
In American schools the students have a far greater 
possibility of choosing the line of study that suits 
their interests and abilities. The methods of work 
are also more free and leave room for variation. 
Norwegian schools are marked by a great uni- 
formity in curricula and working methods. 

A quite remarkable thing must be mentioned 
in this connection. On the more advanced stages 
of education, that is education on college or uni- 
versity level, the study of each particular subject 
is quite free with regard to duration and methods 
of work in this country, while in America strict 
requirements are set down for the compulsory 
work of students. 

The reason may be explained by a difference 
in philosophy, but it is also due to different eco- 


nomic possibilities. In Norway we are not at pres- 
ent able to raise the school leaving age to the same 
stage as in America, we must start practical edu- 
cation at an earlier age. But as soon as we see our 
way to extend compulsory education to a more 
advanced age, we shall have to face new prob- 
lems as regards the aims and means of young peo- 
ple’s education. Then we shall have to consider the 
ideological basis of education so characteristic of 
American schools. Personally I do not doubt that 
the old world will look to the new for ideas and 
impulses. 


THE EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In connection with the fundamental difference 
which I have pointed out here, I should like to 
mention a phenomen in American schools that I 
was extraordinarily interested to get to know: the 
extracurricular activities. America, thanks to her 
economic resources, is in the position to offer the 
students an opportunity of partaking in other than 
merely ‘‘useful’’ activities in school. A European 
might learn a lot from this. 

As representative of a democratic people, I was 
strongly impressed by the earnest striving in Amer- 
ican schools to train young people for democracy. 
It was obvious that this striving was based on an 
ideological program, and this program was car- 
ried out in a way which indicates a solution on an 
international scale of this important program. The 
feeling of fellowship that existed between man- 
agement and students in American schools was 
undoubtedly a result of the confidence they en- 
joyed and the role they played in the general life 
of the school. This is practical, living, democracy. 

I was also very glad to see the great attention 
that was paid in American schools to the training 
in manual subjects. Western European culture is 
rich and it is deep-rooted, but medieval university 
traditions have perhaps hampered an equal appre- 
ciation of the various professions, and perhaps also 
prevented manual instruction from receiving the 
same attention as theoretical subjects. An Amer- 
ican comprehensive high school is a true expres- 
sion of the sound social outlook of modern demo- 
crats. It initiates a new era in the history of edu- 
cation. 

THE DEEPEST IMPRESSION 


What struck me most, however, about Amer- 
ican school life was the deep concern and care of 
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the school for the individual, for each student. I 
am thinking of the guidance and counsellor activ- 
ities. The reason why I was so much impressed by 
this is perhaps that so far in Europe we have not 
got far beyond the experimental stage in this par- 
ticular field. Here is undoubtedly the key to the 
main problem of education: If we know the na- 
ture, the character, and the abilities of each stu- 
dent, we would have the pedagogical background 
for our endeavor to reach the aims of education. 
Then we would have a firm basis for our attempts 
to provide for each student the best possible op- 
portunity of unfolding his talents and abilities, a 
basis for a harmonious development of character, 
and for social adjustment. 

The extensive and intensive research in this 
field in America has become world-famous. And 
for a visitor to see the practical application of the 
results of this research, was not only surprising, 
but highly convincing as well. The realization of 
these results is the outcome of a synthesis between 
pioneer research and managerial skill. And the 
road is open for new experiments and new prog- 
ress, a road that, in the end, will lead to a world of 
clever, successful, and happy men and women. This 
is perhaps what remains the strongest impression 
of the bold, pioneer work in American schools. 

Every nation has its own traditions and history. 
This should be borne in mind also when we con- 
sider the problems of schools and education. 
Through a thousand years of toil and sacrifice the 
Norwegians have built up their culture. We are 
not ashamed of the results, because we know that 
the basis of our culture must always be our tradi- 
tions. It is not easy to bring about a satisfactory 
synthesis of a national culture and foreign ideolo- 
gies and practices. 

But a nation that wants to live, must always be 
able to learn from others, to gather impulses, and 
to accept what can be assimilated in their culture. 
There is no doubt much in the rich school life of 
America that will be a valuable model to Nor- 
wegian schools. We are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of learning from America. To me personally 
the stay with the 6th District of the Phi Delta 
Kappa was one of the greatest experiences of my 
life. 

The program that I had made for my pedagogi- 
cal study was carried out, with the assistance of 
good friends and clever men. I hope that the new 


knowledge and the new impressions that I take 
with me home will be useful for the educational 
life of my country. 

The invitation that I received through the 
UNESCO was an outstretched hand from a great 
nation to a small one, from the USA to Norway. 
It was a manifestation of the will to cooperate 
across the frontiers of nations, and of a spirit that 
makes us hope for a better future of our troubled 
world. 





Radio Network 


Plans for a United Nations Radio network now 
made involve building a chain of radio stations around 
the world. The initial cost is estimated at $6,000,000, 
with annual maintenance costs of $500,000 or more. 
The network would supplement broadcasts of mem- 
ber nations, distributing “live” and recorded pro- 
grams from 20 U. N. information centers around the 
globe. The aim is to broadcast daily, in about 25 lan- 
guages, programs planned by experts of many na- 
tions. The United Nations assembly will vote on the 
question of providing funds for this project. 

If the United Nations Organization should not go 
ahead with this project, UNESCO should try to do it, 
decided the International Radio Network Conference 
of UNESCO in August. It was decided that UNESCO 
should take membership in the Radio Board of the 
proposed U. N. network and help govern its program 
policy in the fields of science, education, and culture. 





Advisors in Education are wanted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Army and Navy, the 
Institute of Inter-American affairs, the Department of 
State, and the Veterans’ Administration. Salaries for 
the forty officers chosen will run from $7,102 to 
$9,975 per year; some of the men will be stationed 
in Washington and others on travel assignments or 
field jobs. For information, write for Examining Cir- 
cular EC-20 to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C., or write your nearest 
regional office of the commission. Persons interested 
in Education Specialist positions in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, should obtain a 
copy of Examining Circular EC-10. 





Of 100 inebriates investigated by Robert Fleming 
of Harvard University, “about one-third were college 
or professional school graduates, another third were 
high school graduates, and about one-third were be- 
low high school grade.” 


Hawatt Qualifies for Statehood 


By GEORGE H. McLANE 


HERE have been five Congressional investiga- 
‘Laas into Hawaii's qualifications for state- 
hood over the past 13 years. All are in agreement 
that ‘Hawaii has met all the requirements for state- 
hood heretofore exacted of Territories.” 

On June 30, 1947, the House of Representa- 
tives, upon the unanimous recommendation of its 
Committee on Public Lands, passed H. R. 49, a 
bill introduced by Delegate Joseph R. Farrington 
of Hawaii, “to enable the people of Hawaii to 
form a constitution and state government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original states.” This was one of 12 
Hawaiian statehood bills introduced in the 80th 
Congress. 

The bill is now awaiting action before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Despite the five previous investigations, the Com- 
mittee decided to defer action until another in- 
vestigation in the Territory could be held. The 
Committee is scheduled to go to the Islands late 
in November for a 12-day visit. 


APPROVED BY BOTH PARTIES 


Though it appears highly improbable that the 
present Congress will take further action on the 
bill, new legislation will be introduced in the 81st 
Congress convening in January, 1949, and propon- 
ents are hopeful of early approval. Statehood for 
Hawaii received strong support in the platforms 
of the two major political parties. 

When Hawaii is examined in comparison with 
the other 29 previous territories that became states, 
there is no question but what she has met the rigor- 
ous tests for state government. 


PEOPLE AND WEALTH 


Her population, totaling 525,414, is double 
the average of the 29 territories when they were 
admitted to statehood. Eleven had less than 
100,000 people when admitted to the Union. Six 
of the present states have less population than 
Hawaii. 

Economically, Hawaii’s position is equally as 
impressive. The value of her real property is esti- 


George H. McLane is Executive Secretary, 
Hawaii Statehood Commission, 740 Eleventh 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C., on leave 
from the Legislative Reference Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


mated at $750,000,000, a figure far in excess of 
all former territories except Oklahoma, which was 
about equal. The value of goods produced in 
Hawaii, mainly sugar and pineapple, is about 
triple that of the most productive territory, Ari- 
zona, at the time of admission. Over the decades, 
Hawaii's economy, which is basically agricultural, 
has shown steady and substantial growth. Through 
the application of scientific methods and techno- 
logical improvements, her sugar and pineapple in- 
dustries today hold a leading place among the 
world’s agricultural producers. One out of every 
seven pounds of sugar consumed in the United 
States, and 90 per cent of the world’s pineapple 
supply, are products of Hawaii. 

For more than a century, Hawaii has lived under 
a constitutional form of government closely re- 
sembling that of the United States. The primary 
American influence resulted from the work of the 
New England missionaries, the first group of 
which arrived in Hawaii in 1820. 


REPRESENTATION 


Since annexation in 1898, and the granting of a 
territorial form of government two years later, 
Hawaii has borne most of the responsibilities of 
a state without enjoying a state’s privileges. 

Under the Organic Act which was drawn up by 
Congress to govern the Islands, the Constitution 
of the United States and all national laws not lo- 
cally inapplicable apply to Hawaii. The Territory 
pays the same taxes as a state. Last year Hawaii's in- 
ternal revenue payments to the Federal Treasury 
totaled $107,000,000. For many years, Hawaii's 
payments have been larger than those of a dozen 
states. 
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This same Act, however, sharply restricts 
Hawaii's degree of self-government. The Terri- 
torial legislature is elected by popular vote, but 
the other two branches of government—executive 
and judicial—are filled by appointments made by 
the President. In the United States Congress, 
Hawaii's half-million people are represented by a 
delegate, who sits in the lower House and has no 
vote. Although the people of the Territory are 
American citizens, they have no vote in national 
elections. 

Taxation without representation is just as repre- 
hensible to the people of Hawaii as it was to 
Americans in 1776. 

It would be a travesty on the American system 
of government if the people of Pawaii were not 
today clamoring for state government. For more 
than 100 years, the virtues of our political system 
which stresses the equality and inherent rights of 
all men has been instilled into the Hawaiian peo- 
ple. Lincoln, Washington and Jefferson are just 
as familiar to the students of Kalakaua School as 
they are to the pupils of P. S. 104, the Bronx. 

Fourth of July, orators in Kapiolani Park in 
Honolulu speak with just as much fervor about 
the rights and duties of citizens living in our 
American democracy as their counterparts in the 
public squares of Chicago and Sauk Center. It is 
no wonder that Hawaii's children of many racial 
heritages, in their Thanksgiving Day themes, 
speak of “our Pilgrim forefathers.” 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 


Probably the most compelling factor in the 
movement for state government has resulted from 
the excellence of Hawaii's educational program. 
Before many of the states had entered the Union, 
Hawaii had an organized educational system. His- 
torical records show that a full-fledged Board of 
Education was set up during the monarchy by the 
Hawaiian legislature in January, 1865. From the 
earliest days, American history played an impor- 
tant part in the curriculum. 

The essentially American character of public 
education was so well established by 1898 that the 
five-man Congressional commission appointed by 
President McKinley to propose a form of govern- 
ment for Hawaii following annexation recom- 
mended that the present school system remain in 
force. 
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“No system could be adopted,”’ the commission- 
ers said, ‘““which would tend to Americanize the 
people more thoroughly than this.” 

Hawaii's public schools follow the typically 
American pattern in that they are under the con- 
trol of a lay board of education, operating under 
local legislative enactments. What many states 
have been striving for, however—centralization 
of control—has been achieved in Hawaii. All 
Hawaii's schools, urban and rural, operate under 
this one Board of Commissioners of Public In- 
struction. The only part played by local authorities 
is in the maintenance of school buildings. This 
system has resulted in an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity that has no counterpart on the 
Mainland. 


STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


Hawaii's standard for teacher certification is five 
years of college preparation. No state has compara- 
ble standards. The Territory's teachers are repre- 
sentative of the various ethnic groups that make 
up the population. 

Students at the University of Hawaii recently 
completed a mock state constitution convention on 
the campus with all the political fanfare of the real 
event. Sixty-three delegates were elected, repre- 
senting all major sections of the Islands as stipu- 
lated in the enabling act before Congress. After 
many stormy debates a constitution for the pro- 
posed State of Hawaii was ratified by the dele- 
gates, and will be utilized by the Hawaii State Con- 
stitution Committee as it develops plans for its 
version of a state constitution. 


A STAR IN THE FLAG—ForR THE WORLD! 


There has been great national interest shown 
in the statehood movement. The Territory's State- 
hood Commission offices in Washington and in 
Honolulu have been deluged with requests for 
information from all walks of life. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the American people today 
know more about their mid-Pacific Territory than 
ever before. 

For the first time in more than thirty-five years 
the American people are pressing for the addition 
of another star to their Flag. This event will bring 
to people the world over new significance in the 
teachings of democracy. 
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Do You Know the United Nations 


Note: All the questions can be answered either “yes” or “no,” but those who answer should be able to justify their 


opinion if challenged. Reference to the Charter of the United Nations is made in the right hand column. 


QUESTION 


. Are members of the United Nations obligated to respect human 


rights ? 


. Is a member of the United Nations allowed to use armed force 


to settle a dispute with another nation? 


. Can the United Nations prevent a member from introducing 


censorship, from becoming a police state? 


. Has a small nation an equal voice with a great power in the 


United Nations? 


. Can every nation in the world become a member of the United 


Nations? 


. Can a member withdraw from the United Nations by following 


certain provisions of the Charter? 


. Can the General Assembly insist that member nations comply 


with its recommendations? 


. Can the General Assembly recommend the revision of any 


peace treaty? 


. Are all members of the United Nations obligated to carry out 


the decisions of the Security Council? 


. Do the so-called “Big Five’’ need the votes of other members in 


securing a decision by the Security Council ? 


. Is the so-called “veto” operative in all decisions of the United 


Nations? 


. Can any nation veto a motion in the Security Council to investi- 


gate any dispute or situation to which that nation is a party? 


. Can a nation use its veto to prevent enforcement of a Security 


Council decision ? 


. Can members combine to resist an armed attack without the 


consent of the Security Council? 


. Is every member of the United Nations obligated to maintain a 


policy of full employment? 


. Can national non-governmental organizations (as well as inter- 


national, like Rotary International) be recognized consultants of 
the Economic and Social Council ? 


. Is every colonial possession in the world subject in some respect 


to the United Nations? 


. Must colonies that belonged to former enemy states be placed 


under trusteeship? 


. Must any question that cannot be decided by other organs of 


the United Nations be referred to the International Court of 
Justice ? 


. Can the United Nations Charter be amended without the con- 


sent of the so-called “Big Five?” 


Score Yourself! 


REFERENCE: Article of 


ANSWER United Nations Charter 


YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 


NO 


NO 
NO 


Preamble, 1, 13, 55, 62, 68 
1, 42-51, 53, and 84 
1—paragraph 7 

1, 18, 24 

4 

5 and 6 

10-14, 62 

14, 107 

25 

23 and 27 

18, 27, 67, and 89 
27 and 34 

27 


51 


71 
73 


77 


36, 92-96 


108 


COUNT FIVE POINTS FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOUR SCORE TOTALS 85 OR MORE, YOU ARE EXCEL- 


LENT. IF 75 TO 85 YOU ARE GOOD. IF 65 TO 75 YOU ARE FAIR. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Their booklet, “From Here On 
these and other charter provisions. It is 
priced at 35c per single copy, or in lots of ten or more at 20c, 


These 
You Know About the United Nations?”, Rotary International 
Service Paper No. 725, by courtesy of Rotary International, 35 E. 


Do 


uestions on the United Nations are adapted from “‘What 


contains discussion of 





Marks of the World-Minded American 


1 The world-minded American realizes that civilization may be imperiled by 


another world war. 


The world-minded American wants a world at peace in which liberty and 
justice are assured for all. 


3 The world-minded American knows that nothing in human nature makes 


war inevitable. 


4 The world-minded American believes that education can become a power- 
ful force for achieving international understanding and world peace. 


The world-minded American knows and understands how people in other 
lands live and recognizes the common humanity which underlies all differ- 
ences of culture. 


The world-minded American knows that unlimited national sovereignty 
is a threat to world peace and that nations must cooperate to achieve peace 
and human progress. 


7 The world-minded American knows that modern technology holds promise 
of solving the problem of economic security and that international coopera- 
tion can contribute to the increase of well-being for all men. 


& The world-minded American has a deep concern for the well-being of 
humanity. 


C The world-minded American has a continuing interest in world affairs and 
he devotes himself seriously to the analysis of international problems with 
all the skill and judgment he can command. 


] 0 The world-minded American acts to help bring about a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are assured for all. 


“Marks of the World-Minded American, as above, is available 


The educational implications of these ten marks are discussed meric 
Free, in limited quantities, upon re 


in Education for International Understanding. This book is avail- as a poster, 9 x 12 inches. 
able at $1.00 a copy. Write to the NEA Committee on Inter- quest to the Committee on International Relations, National Edu- 
wee Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, cation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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